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REVIEWS 


Norway. Views of Wild Scenery : and Jour- | 


| as some of the books, afterwards met with, began 


nal. By Edward Price, Esq. 4to. London : 
Hamilton & Co. 
Excursions in the North of Europe, §c. By 


John Barrow, Jun, Svo. London: Murray. | 


Ir has happened, by accident, that the latter | 
of these works has remained for some time ! 


on our table ; it will now serve to illustrate 


the former, which is valuable only for its en- | 
gravings. Mr. Price is, in truth, a most un- | 
communicative traveller; his Journal is an | 


everlasting disappointment—it does not even 
illustrate his own Views. Though the writer 
was rambling for months among the fi-ords 
and fi-elds of the most romantic country in 
Europe, it is scarcely possible to collect from 
this record of his pilgrimage a single distinct 
and intelligible idea, either of the people or 
country: but then he travelled as an artist, 
and, though his very pencil is chargeable 
with the same defect, and is too indistinct 
and too general in its broad and beautiful 
eects, the result is so good, that it were 
little less than heresy in Art to complain that 
the humble details are not more intelligibly 
made out. 

Of Norway so little is known, that it would, 


in our opinion, answer the purpose of a spe- 
culative publisher to play the munificent, and 
dispatch half a dozen sensible and scientific 
men on a summer tour for the express pur- 


pose of publication. Mr. Barrow’s was only 
a hasty visit, but he appears to have well 
prepared himself; he was young, active, and 
diligent, and he has contrived to make a 
readable and agreeable volume. His jour- 
ney to Russia we shall pass over ; the ground 
is more familiar. 

Norway may be considered as a purely 
pastoral country ; fishing, cattle farming, and 
felling timber, are the principal employments 
ofthe people. ‘I'he population of the whole 


country does not probably exceed one half 


ofthat of London. It is intersected every 
where by vast fi-ords, or large lakes commu- 
meating with the sea, traversed by gigantic 
mountains, and covered with primeval forests ; 
itis, literally, 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

The ee living remote, and out of the 
march of armies, or of trade, have strong 
marks of nationality, and are frank, open- 
hearted, generous, and honest : no man that 
tver visited the country but left it with that 
wrt of regret with which we shake hands and 
take leave of friends. How little the country 
visited, may be inferred from the following, 
relating to Mr. Barrow's journey from Ber- 
gen to Tronyen :— 

_“ Here we were detained for a considerable 
‘ime before we could procure horses, and in the 
meanwhile amused ourselves in looking over the 
liere des Etrangers, or book in which travellers 
msert their names. It commenced in the year 
1821; but there were scarcely any names entered 
iit, and not one of our countrymen among the 
tumber, This led me to examine all the books 





| carefully as we travelled onwards, and the result 


was, that not one Englishman appeared to have 
been upon this route for very many years, if ever, 


with the year 1795, and the greatest number of 


names in any one of them did not exceed forty, | 
It is | 
not probable that any English traveller would | 


that is to say, one stranger in the year. 


have omitted to write his name in a/l of these 
books, had any such performed this journey.” 


Again, on landing at Slymstad, he ob- 
serves— 

“ This place is situated on the margin of the 
Stor fi-ord. ‘The postmaster was a young man, 
who had recently settled there with his wife and 
child; they did not scem to care the least about 
our disturbing them, but received us with much 
attention, and made immediate preparations for 
our accommodation. * * * 

“The following morning our host provided 
some coffee and eggs for breaktast, which set us 
all to rights again. The landlord told us he had 
never before entertained any travellers, and was 
quite at a loss to know what to charge, so that 
it was left to us to give him what we considered 
a proper remuneration.” 


The fact might indeed be inferred from 
the very manuer of travelling :— 

‘** Preparatory to our leaving Christiania we 
were advised to purchase, two small, light car- 
riages, called here carrioles, in which we were to 
be our own drivers over that part of the country 
we intended to traverse. We were assured that 
this would be the most comfortable and conve- 
nient, as well as independent, and, at the same 
time, economical, mode of travelling, and one 
that was generally adopted by travellers who 
could singly manage to drive a horse in har- 
om. °° © 

“The carrioles were generally accompanied 
either by men or boys, who ran alongside with 
extraordinary activity, jumping up occasionally 
behind to rest themselves, as well as to keep 
the carriole back, when we were descending any 
long steep hills. They ran with little apparent 
exertion to themselves, whenever the road was 
tolerably level. * * * 

‘“* These attachés are often a great annoyance 
to the traveller, especially when they happen to 
be the owners of the horses, as, naturally enough, 
they are unwilling to allow him to drive as ra- 
pidly as he might otherwise be disposed to do. 
The Norse peasantry, todo them justice, appear 
to be much attached to their animals, and are 
always ready to assist them in their labour in 
every possible way. In ascending a hill, for in- 
stance, they will often walk behind the carriole, 
and push it on with all their strength, in order 
to relieve the horse; in descending one, they 
will walk by his side, and hold up the shaft to 
ease him of the weight. Nothing annoys them 
so much as to see their horses sweat; and I have 
known a poor boy to cry because I drove his 
horse too quick as he thought, which I would 
certainly not have done, had I known that it 
distressed him, which I was not aware of until 
afterwards told so by our servant. * * * 

“At Rodnes we had again overtaken our 
férebud, and we had no alternative but to send 
on our servant to order horses at the next sta- 
tion, whilst we waited the arrival of them at 
this. Luckily the people of the post-house 
were able to provide him with a horse and cart 
without much delay, and he drove on accord- 





ingly for the above purpose. The horses are 
generally out at grass many miles away, and 
have probably come seven or eight miles before 


| they are harnessed in the carrioles; and it not 


unfrequently happens that they are employed in 
getting in the hay about this time, and have had 
the collar on them for several hours previous to 
their arrival.” 

Of the roads, the following gives a very 
intelligible idea :— 

“ In this part of the road the traveller is sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocks of enormous 
height, rising almost perpendicularly from their 
base, while the sides of the mountains are co- 
vered with forests of dark green fir trees, which 
rear their lofty heads above each other, vying 
in height with the steep rocks among which 
they are blended. The precipices both above 
and below the narrow road are most frightful to 
look at: no precaution whatever is taken to 
prevent carriages from slipping off into the abyss 
below. In many places these precipices were 
perpendicular, and sometimes even inclined in- 
wards, or overhung their base. The road too 
was so narrow as to be little more than barely 
sufficient to admit of the wheels of the carrioles 
between the edge and the side of the mountain ; 
had we happened indeed to meet any other tra- 
vellers here, (which was, fortunately, not very 
probable,) we should have been under the ne- 
cessity of taking the horses out, and of lifting 
the carrioles over each other. The chances, 
however are against such a meeting, for not a 
single human being had hitherto appeared to 
us on this route. Oftentimes the road before us 
seemed to terminate altogether at the very brink 
of a precipice, when, on reaching the spot, it 
was found to turn sharply round; and these 
sharp turns, with the yawning gulf beneath, 
incur almost inevitable destruction, should the 
animal become restive, or an overturn unfortu- 
nately take place. * * * 

“‘ It was a matter of some speculation with 
us how the horses would manage to scramble 
up the side of the mountain we had now to 
ascend, which we imagined it would be next to 
impossible for them to effect. They contrived, 
however, to overcome all difficulty, by making 
a great effort every now and then, and gaining 
about twelve or fifteen yards each time, when 
they suddenly stopped of their own accord, to 
recover their wind and rest themselves; at which 
times I used at first to be somewhat apprehen- 
sive that the carriole would fall backwards and 
draw the horse after it, but soon discovered that 
there was no real danger of this. The horses 
by throwing themselves forward and standing 
with their fore-legs completely under them, 
place themselves in such a position as to enable 
them to resist the weight of it, without any ap- 
parent difficulty; but it was distressing to see 
how the poor creatures panted for breath when- 
ever they stopped.” 


From neither of our travellers can any 
very important information be collected. The 
little scattered here and there relating to the 
manners and condition of the people has most 
interested us :— 

“T was much struck with the difference we 
had thus far experienced between the fare of the 
Norwegian and the Swedish peasantry. With 
the exception of a few unfrequented spots 
through which we had to travel, the superiority 
in the comforts of the former, scanty as they 
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must be admitted to be, is conspicuous through- 
out the country. Their rye bread is generally 
better, being light, whereas that of the Swede is 
heavy, sour, and doughy, like a mass of paste ; 
and the corn-brandy of the Norwegians (to 
them the very essence of life) is far more pure 
than in Sweden. Fresh butter is an article 
scarcely ever seen amongst the Swedish peasan- 
try, whilst in Norway no other is met with during 
the summer months; and I cannot call to mind 
having more than once, or twice at most, found 
it even indifferent; it was almost invariably ex- 
cellent. The Norse cows are small, and not 
unlike, in shape and appearance, to the Al- 
derney breed. Among them are many beau- 
tiful animals, and so active that they seem to 
jump from rock to rock as nimbly as the goats.” 


In his journey from Bergen to Tronyen 
Mr. Barrow crossed no less than fifteen fi-ords, 
and employed, at one time or another, no 
less than sixty boatmen :— 

“ They were a fine sample of the human ani- 
mal,—active, powerful, and robust; never did I 
witness so much good nature, such constant 
cheerfulness, such willingness to oblige, and 
such perfect contentment, as they invariably 
exhibited. I would have given anything to be 
able to talk to them, but, that not being feasible, 
I was obliged to content myself with the plea- 
sure of seeing them laugh and talk with one 
another, which they did, with great good humour, 
the greater part of the way they had to row us; 
and whenever they happened to see any person 
on the shore at work, who was within hail, they 
would always exchange a few friendly words, 
although they had probably never seen each 
other before. 

“* We always took care to have a small bottle 
of corn-brandy with us in the boat, to serve out 
to these people; and they were all evidently 
much pleased at this little mark of attention, 
and expressed their thanks, one after another, 
as our servant filled them a small glass, in the 
usual way, by a hearty shake of the hand. On 
paying their fare, we also made it a rule to 
give them a small trifle beyond what was their 
actual due, for which they also expressed their 
gratitude by the observance of the same cere- 
mony. Their address was invariably firm, manly, 
and open; their manners simple and pleasing ; 
aud they appeared to know no guile. Indeed, 
this character may be applied to the greater part 
of the peasantry of Norway, and more especially 
to those litde knots of some twenty or thirty 
persons who cluster round the post-houscs, as 
they are called, by the sides of the fi-ords, se- 
cluded from all the world besides, and forming a 
little world of themselves.” 


Of the mountain peasants and villages, he 
says— 
“The mountain cottages are the most 
wretched-looking hovels that can well be ima- 
ined. © © © 
“ They are built, like the cottages in general, 
of logs of wood, are very low, and the roofs 
covered with moss or turf, on which the grass 
and weeds were sometimes seen growing to a 
most luxuriant height. Sometimes, indeed, a 
shoot of birch-tree, juniper, or other shrubs, 


had taken root on the roof, and very often, | 


when abutting against a rock, a goat or kid 
might be seen grazing upon them. But miser- 
able as these dwellings certainly are, we never 


failed to procure good milk, cream, and butter | 


within them, and always received a most friendly 
welcome ; the cattle were usually grazing below 
the road, far down in the valley. * * * 
“The men mostly wear a red skull-cap, not 
unlike those which are worn by the Greeks, 
short jackets, and trousers. Each man has a 
large knife attached to his side, generally speak- 
ing, by a leather waist-belt, on which is frequently 
some number of brass ornaments. The knile isa 





most useful instrument to the native peasantry of 
Norway, equally adapted to cut wood, and to cut 
their bread and cheese, and, indeed, to perform 
as much, and as varied service as the little dag- 
ger of Hudibras, and some of them a great deal 
more: for with this knife they make their own 
furniture, chairs, tables, saddles, harness, carts, 
and wheels; also chests, boxes, bowls, basins, 
spoons, drinking-cups; in short, all kinds of 
wooden-work, sume specimens of which are 
very ingeniously carved. Necessity, the great 
mother of invention, has made them all artisans, 
There is no trade, in fact, that a Norwegian 
peasant cannot, and does not, when required, 
turn his hand to; he unites in his own person 
that of a carpenter, blacksmith, weaver, rope- 
maker, tailor, shoemaker, joiner, and cabinet- 
maker, But all this is matter of necessity, and 
the production is probably not worth the labour 
and time bestowed upon it, except that both 
time and labour, if not thus employed, might 
be lost in indolence and inactivity.” 

Attimes Mr. Barrow found it impossible 
to procure either horses or food :— 

“ Being unable to procure horses, we were 


under the necessity of remaining the night at | 


this spot. The post-house [at Beed] was a 


comfortless place, and there was a sad want of | k Engle 
cleanliness about it in everything. * * * We | SPea nglish, 


had hoped to have breakfasted at Udvigen, situ- 


ated on the margin of that fi-ord, where we had | 


again to embark, but here they had nothing 


whatever to offer us, which had also been the | Shimahiient 
| Universities ? 


case at Beed. To this disappointment was 


added, that the horses which had been harnessed | | “ : . 
| in company shared with me_ his attention, 


to the carrioles were very bad, and quite unfit 
for any work. 
“ We are not, however, to conclude that the 


peasantry, who could afford us nothing to eat, | 


were in an absolute state of poverty. They all 
possess a considerable number of cattle, but 
keep few of them at hand; most of them, for 
two or three of the summer months, are driven 


into the valleys and ravines of the mountains, | 


where there is abundance of good grass. Hither | hands. 


the younger part of the family resort; the fe- 
males to manage the humble dairy, generally of 
four stone walls, thatched over, where they 
make butter and cheese for the winter’s con- 
sumption, The brothers guard the cattle with 
their rifles, to protect them from the bears and 
the wolves.” 


Of these mountain farms, Mr. Price ob- | 


serves— 
‘* In my rambles over the mountains, I fre- 


quently saw a large dairy of cows, far away from | 


any habitation, excepting miserable huts, simi- 
lar to those I have just mentioned. I invariably 
found them in the fi-elds, on a swampy plain ; 
the weather was stormy, and the aspect of these 
swamps dreary in the extreme; yet the people 
appeared happy and contented. During the 
summer months the cattle pasture upon the 
mountains, because there is not grass enough 
near the villages for their support.” 

If the accommodation at such places is not 
of the best, the charge is in proportion. “I 
breakfasted,”’ he says, “ on bread and cheese, 
for which, and my bed, I paid six skillings, 
about two-pence.” Of the manners of the 
people, Mr. Price had good opportunities of 


| informing himself. The following is a clever 
| sketch of a domestic scene among the 


middle classes :— 

“«T knocked at the door of the parsonage ; it 
was opened by the pastor of the village, a portly 
gentleman, in a good suit of black. He stood, 
stiff as a soldier on patrol, while he surveyed my 
person, habited in a velveteen coat with very 
ample pockets, nankeen trousers, and a straw 
hat, which the wet of nine successive days had 
slouched like an umbrella. I introduced my- 
self as an Englishman, and the form of Mr. 








Se 
Reinertsen relaxed, and extending his hand, h 
said, ‘ Welcome here.’ He immediately lees 
into the dining room, where a large party haq 
just sat down to dinner. I was introduced a 
an Englishman, and every person rose from his 
seat. The following was the arrangement of the 
table; Mr. Hertzberg, the Dean of Hardan " 
presided; on his right was the clergyman of 
Vigoe, two Swedish gentlemen, and a captain, 
below the captain, three ladies. On the left pas 
elderly lady, a captain, a lady, myself, Mp. 
Reinertsen, and two ladies; at the bottom of 
the table, Mrs. Reinertsen ; and three children 
at aside table. In my undress I would haye 
withdrawn, when the clergyman immediately 
left the room, and returned with a person, habitei 
little better than myself; him he set opposite 
me, and dismissed so soon as the equilibrium of 
my feelings was restored. 

“The dish at the top of the table was cut into 
pieces by the Dean, whvo first helped himself, 
and then passed it to his neighbour; and thys 
it travelled round the table. Several sorts of 
fish followed. Fowls came next, and a variety 


| of cakes and preserves; these in successioy 


perambulated the table. A bottle of claret stood 
by each person. Mr. Reinertsen and the Dean 
were the ouly persons in the company who couli 
The Dean’s vocabulary was 
soon exhausted, but at intervals Mr. Reinertsen 
very deliberately asked a number of questions; 
among the rest—Have you read Sir Walter 
Scott’s works? Are you from either of the 
Have you seen tlie Duke of 
Wellington? The examination ended, others 
Many toasts were drunk during dinner; when 
a toast was proposed, every person rose, and 
each with each rung his glass, so that in this 
company, and when a toast was given, glasses 
rung two hundred and fifty-six times. When 
mastication, relieved only by the frequent toasts, 
had occupied three hours, those who were well 
acquainted kissed each other, and the rest shook 
We were then led to another room, 
where the ladies handed coffee and tea to the 
gentlemen; in two hours we returned to the 
dining-room, where the ladies had tea, and the 
gentlemen punch. At eleven, supper was 
brought; a large ham, a large piece of beef, 
bread, butter, ale, brandy, &c., and at twelve 


| we were shown to our respective rooms.” 


We can recommend Mr. Barrow’s volume 
as slight, pleasant, and unpretending—and 
Mr. Price's sketches as masterly and beautiful. 


Lectures on Political Economy, delivered in 


the University of Dublin. By M. Long- 

field, L.L.D. Dublin: Milliken; London, 

Fellowes. 
Character, Object, and Effects of Trade 

Unions. 
Strikes and Sticks. By Harriet Martineau. 

London: Ridgway. 
“Tue Professorship of Political Economy in 
the University of Dublin,” says Dr. Long- 
field, “is indebted for its existence to the 
liberality of a stranger. In 1832 it was 
founded and endowed by the present Arch- 
bishop of Dublin.” This simple statement 
requires no comment; it is only one instance 
of Dr. Whately’s meritorious exertions to 
serve the country he has adopted, and the 
church over which he has been called to pre- 
side, by extending and improving the system 
of national education for every class of 80- 
ciety,—facilitating its diffusion to the poor, 
and elevating its standard for the higher 
class. 

In October 1832, Dr. Longfield was elect- 
ed to the new Professor's chair, and, in the 
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following year, he delivered the course of 
lectures contained in the volume before us. 
Instead of formally reviewing the work, 
which would lead us into discussions unsuit- 
ed toa paper designed for general readers, 
we shall confine ourselves to a portion of the 
subject, which present circumstances have 
invested with extraordinary importance; we 
mean the relations between capitalists and 
operatives, and the effects produced upon 
them by combinations, or, as they are more 
properly called, Trades Unions. Dr. Long- 


field well describes the present position of 


this country :-— 

“Opinions, whether true or false, will no 
longer remain inactive; they both immediately 
affect legislation, and exercise immense influence 
onaclass of people formerly removed beyond 
the reach of such discussions, but whose notions 
and consequent conduct are now of the greatest 
importance as well to their own comforts as to 
the peace and prosperity of their country. I 
allude to the labouring orders, both agricultural 
and manufactural. It is no longer a question, 
whether these men shall think or not, or what 
degree of influence their opinions ought to exert 
over their conduct; they will follow the path 


where they conceive their interests to point, and | 


it only remains to be considered, in what manner 


atrue sense of their real interests may be most | 


effectually brought home to them. The change 
has taken place, whether for the better or the 
worse it is useless now to inquire, since the 
steps which have led to it can never be retraced. 
The people will no longer be guided by the au- 
thority of others.” 

But though the labouring classes have re- 
solved to think for themselves, the chances 
are against their thinking aright on matters 
where their interests are concerned, or their 
passions excited, unless care be taken to 
supply them with correct information. ‘The 
immense inequality of condition in Eng- 
land constantly appeals to the feelings of 
the multitude, and needs little of the 
artificial stimulus supplied to it by shallow 
reasoners and pretended philanthropists. 
It requires, indeed, some exertion for even 


those who have been well educated, to dis- | 


cover the necessity for the existence of capi- 


talists,—and to see that the unequal distri- | 


bution of wealth is a necessary element of 
social happiness; still more difticult is it to 
discover that the regulation of wages rests 
neither with masters nor men, but depends 
upon circumstances beyond their control. 
Let us first see how capital operates in the 
work of production :— 

“To analyze, for example, the cost of produc- 
tion of a cotton gown, The expense of freight 
forms part of the expense of the raw material. 
The price of the ship is paid by the freight of the 
different cargoes ; among the rest, by the cargo of 
which the raw materials of the gown formed a part. 
Of this freight, part is applied to the expenses 
of navigating the ship, and part to replace with 
the usual profits, the original cost of production 
of the ship. Of this cost of production, the 
price of the nails, for example, which were used 
in building the ship, forms a part. Again, part 
of the expense of making those nails, is the 
price of the machinery which raised the ore. 
Carry on this analysis in your mind, as far as 
your imagination dares to wander, and you will 
find in the most distant ages, certain employ- 
ments of labour, and accumulation of capital, 
indirectly contributing to the production of this 
cotton gown. So that it is hardly too much to 
say that the first capital accumulated in the 
empire may have had its effect in producing 
this gown; and what is more extraordinary, 


that remote capital may not have yielded all its 
profits until that gown was worn by its present 
possessor.” 

A very little consideration of this state- 
ment will convince a man that accumulated 
capital, so far from being an injury to the 
operative, is, in fact, the great source of all 
the comforts he enjoys; and that the profits 
of the capitalists are but a discount for pay- 
ing the wages of the labourer in advance. 
The next question is, how are the wages of 
labour determined? To this Dr. Longfield 
replies— ; 

“ The wages of labour depend upon the rate of 
profit and the productiveness of labour employed in 
the fabrication of those commodities in which the 
wages of labour are paid, and therefore the com- 
forts of the labourer will depend upon the rate 
of profits, the relative value of his labour, and 
the productiveness of that labour which is em- 
ployed in fabricating those commodities on 
which he wishes to expend his wages.” 

Hence, it follows, that in order to raise the 
wages of the labourer, we must either dimi- 


nish the rate of profits, or increase the pro- | 


| ductiveness of labour. 
“ The labourer cannot gain much bya reduc- 
| tion of the rate of profits. 


total surrender of profits could not raise his 
| wages to 9d. a day; besides, it is utterly im- 
possible for any direct act of legislation to dimi- 
nish profits in such a manner as to improve the 
condition of the labourer. This can only be 


effected by the gradual increase of capital, and | 
by the spread of peace, and order, and justice, | ) 
| they are a first work, and, if so, of a writer of 


and freedom, and security ; in short, by every 
law, and custom, and circumstance which would 
enable capital to accumulate, or invite it to 
come, or induce it to stay. 
| the labourer must be necessarily abstracted a 
certain sum proportional to the rate of profit, 


fraud and outrage. 


cient to indemnify his employer for every injury 
occasioned by his misconduct.” 

From abstract reasoning Dr. Longfield has 
combining to extort high wages. In the 
and Effects of ‘Trade Unions,’ the same 
truth is proved from experience. We there 
find that every strike, however powerfully 
supported, has invariably ended in the defeat 
of the workmen. Crimes were committed, 
every possible means of intimidation used, 
the hoarded earnings consumed, and misery, 
bordering on actual starvation, borne, but in 
the end the operatives were forced to be con- 
tent with a lower, instead of a higher rate of 
wages. 
case, for, however easy it may be to commit 
acts of violence, itis not quiteso easy tochange 
the laws of nature. 

It may, and doubtless it will, be asked, how 
does it happen that Trades Unions flourish, 
when such combinations are demonstrably 
pernicious to those by whom they are sup- 


If a labourer earns | 
8d. a day, advanced to him at an average inter- | 
val of a year before the produce of his work is | 

| sold, a reduction of profits from 10 to 5 percent. | 
would not add 4d. a day to his wages, and the | 


From the wages of | 


and an additional sum for an insurance against | 
Every destruction of pro- | 
perty by fraud or violence increases the amount | 
of this insurance, and thus the irresistible nature | 
of things imposes a tax upon the labourer sufli- | 


shown the folly, as well as the wickedness, of | 


second work on our list, * Character, Objects, | 


And this must necessarily be the | 
_ | sketch of the Admiral’s Daughter, drawn by 





ported? Because such demonstration has 
not been offered to the people. ‘The most 
effectual means of suppressing them, would 
be a simple history of strikes, written for the 
labouring classes. An attempt at such a | 





work, by Miss Martineau, is before us, but 


this lady has either been spoiled by praise, 
or is over-writing herself, for the work is 


| mere dogmatizing on pompous nothings, in- 


stead of reasoning, as was her custom, on 
simple truths. 


Two Old Men's Tales—The Deformed, and 
The Admiral’s Daughter. 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Saunders & Otley. 

To appreciate fully the merits of these vo- 
lumes, the reader should have gone his 
weary journey through the fictions of a sea- 
son: he would then understand the plea- 
sure which they have afforded us. But, with- 
out such painful preparation, there is enough 
of feeling and nature in their pages—enough 
of interest (melancholy though it be)— 
enough of true and delicate delineation of 
character, to delight all into whose hands 
they may fall. 

We shall not forestall our readers’ pleasure, 
by giving any detail of the plots of these 
tales. It is enough to say, that the interest 
of the first turns upon the precarious life of 
the heir to a large fortune, whose bodily 


| maladies are more than balanced by the gifts 


and graces of his mind, and a love adventure 
between him and a lively fairy-like girl, a 
poor relation of his step-mother’s, (which last 
lady is, what step-mothers have been repre- 
sented to be from time immemorial, envious, 
ambitious, and hard-hearted) ; this is told 
with great delicacy. 

We, however, object to the catastrophe of 


| ‘The Deformed’—it is forced and melo-dra- 


matic; and, as there are certain indicia 
about these tales, which make us fancy that 


good promise, we state our objection in the 
hope that he (or she?) may lay it, as well as 
our good opinion, to heart. 

To extract from this book is no easy mat- 
ter, if we would do it justice. The incidents 
(with the exception of the one against which 
we have borne our testimony) succeed each 
other so naturally, the style throughout is so 
devoid of the conceit (or ornament, as some 
fancy it,) of smart writing, that, in taking 


| out a single scene or two, we must beg our 
| readers to consider them as -—_ parts of a 


whole. We shall confine ourselves to ‘ The 
Admiral’s Daughter,’ a story purported to be 
begun by his secretary, and completed by 
another hand. It is a domestic tale, whic 


| has often been told before, of happiness de- 


stroyed, and crime, and expiation, and an- 
guish—yet not often, if ever, told better. 
The author is to be praised for the even- 


_ handedness with which he alternately awakens 
| our feelings of indignation and compassion ; 


we could weep for the sinner, but we fee 
the full force of the sin, and acquiesce in the 
justice of its punishment. 

In the following, our readers will find a 


her faithful and admiring old friend, Mr. 
Roper :— 

‘* Her mother was of Spain—a beautiful Spa- 
nish lady, whom the Admiral married at Valen- 
cia, or at Seville, and she came with him to 
England, where she shortly afterwards died. 
Her daughter, every one said, was very like 
her. Certainly she wanted that rare pink and 
white which adorn our beauties—there was a 
tint of olive some might not like; but then her 
skin was smooth and polished as the finest 
marble, and her figure had a waviness and deli- 


| cacy which I cannot describe—a sort of grace- 
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ful pliancy about it that I never saw in any 
other. Her feet and hands were so extremely 
seautiful, it scarcely looked natural — they 
beemed modelled by art. * * * She used to 
dress, too, in a way of her own—she rarely 
wore colours, but was always in black or white ; 
and her dresses were not trimmed, and stick- 
ing so oddly out and about as those of the best 
dressed young ladies we visited; one did not 
know how they were made. ‘They used to flow 
like a drapery round her limbs, confined by a 
band round her waist, where usually would be 
a clasp of very rich jewels and gold. On her 
arms she sometimes wore a rich bracelet or so, 
and a splendid gold chain now and then 
round her neck; but never anything in her 
hair, which was braided about her head in a 


manner quite her own, which [ used to think | 


very charming; and she had a way of wrap- 


ping a great mantle of delicate lace, at times, | 


about her, that was very striking. I was told 
she had it from her mother, as well as the pattera 
of her black satin shoe, which certainly was most 
prettily fancied. 


She never much heeded what other people 
thought or did, but went her own way, perhaps 
one should say, wilfully—but it was such a 
pretty wilfulness that I, for one, could not 
quarrel with it. * * * How she loved the old 
Admiral, her father! and as for him, he 
adored her—he loved her as the apple of his eye 
—She was the light of his footsteps—the foun- 
tain of joy to his soul—She was to the stern old 
seaman, after all the dark and rugged passages 
of his life, like some strain of wild and sweet 
music filling the intervals of the storm. His 
features, on which the severity of the quarter- 
deck had traced those lines, firm to rigidity— 
almost harsh in their stern dignity—would relax 
and soften, at her approach, to a sweetness quite 
remarkable; and his voice, which, when a little 
raised, we could none of us hear without an 
undefinable sensation, would melt to her into 
the modulations of a lover. As for denying 
her anything in the world that she wished for, 
or thinking anything she chose to say or do 
could be amiss, that never entered into his head. 
She played with all his fancies, which were some 
of them whimsical and obstinate enough—She 
smiled him out of his anger, for when there was 
reason he could be very angry. She coaxed him 
to follow her ways, when others found it impos- 
sible to bias him.” 


Her coquetries, and her impertinences, 
and the sweet winning way in which she 
makes it up with her lover, are gracefully 
told ;—nor less beautiful is the picture of the 
happiness of her married life, when her 
sauciness was sobered into spr.ghtliness : 
but we must refer our readers to the volumes 
for this, and give a scene of sadder hue. It 
explains itself. 

“¢T am come!’—said she, as she opened the 
door of the room in the Albany where Lau- 
rence, ready dressed to go out, was sitting; ‘I 
am come!—to claim my place at last!—I am 
come, a guilty, degraded, blasted being—to 
claim my place by your fire-side.’ 

“* Good God, Inez! what is the matter?’ 
cried he, struck by the hollow tones of her 
voice—still more by the spectral hue of her 
countenance. ‘ My Inez, what is it ?’ 

““* Your Inez ?—yes, indeed!—My husband 
is come home.’ 

“© Vivian !’ 

“ * He is come ;—yes !’—flinging herself pros- 
trate on the floor, while her long black hair fell 
over her to her very feet, as she lay like a 
crushed worm—contracted together, as though 
the would bury her forehead in the earth. 
‘Yes! he is come home—By this time he is 





come !—He has found his trust betrayed !—his 
hearth detiled!—his faith—his heart, broken! 
—Yes! he is come—his children are in his 
arms—their tears are on his cheek—their hands 
are in his neck—they are all calling for the 
mother!’ 

‘And, at these words, such a tempest of 
groans, and sobs, and tears, rushed forth that 
Laurence thought she would have been sufio- 
cated. 

“ He fell on the floor by her side—but she 
pushed him from her—rude—violent—for the 
first and only time. ‘‘Iouch me not, Lau- 
rence—pollute not my first honest tears—Ser- 
pent—mingle not your insidious poison with my 
groans. —Oh, Harry! Harry !—receive me back 
once more—Take back your wife to your bosom! 
—Forgive me, Harry!—forgive me, Harry! 
—I have been mad—but I am mad no longer— 
It was a dream—it was all a horrid, wicked 
dream—nothing but a dream—Why am I not 
at home ?’ starting suddenly up. ‘What am I 
about ?—Why am I not at home?—Mr. Her- 


| vey, do take me home—He is coming, where 
“ Miss Thornhaugh was all gaiety and good | 
humour—but as wild and as wanton as a bird. | 


| 
| 





am [?’— 

«*« Will you go home, my dear Mrs. Vivian 2’ 
said Laurence, repressing with a violent effort 
his own emotions. ‘Will you go home? In- 
deed you had better.’ * * 

** But the transient delirium was already 
over. ‘ You would take me home, then,’ with 
a look of withering contempt. ‘ You would 
take the empty casket back to your friend—Offer 
him the worthless, withered rose, that you have 
rifled—A fit present for an honourable man— 
You would take me home ?’ 

“¢ Alas! Inez, what is it you say ?—I would 
do anything, everything, to serve you—and to 
help you.’ 

“*Would you, Laurence?—I know you 
would—Forgive me—I spoke in my agony— 
I never intended to reproach you—Forgive 
me!’ 

“ Laurence burst into tears. 

*€« That is right. Yes, let us sit down in the 
dust and weep—Yes, let us fall down on the 
earth—let him trample us under his feet— 
Harry !—Harry!’ 

“ She sat down on the ground, and Laurence 
by her side: and there, like that guilty pair, 
who opened the gates of sin and death on this 
dark world,—sat those two creatures formed 
for excellence and for light—cowering on the 
earth—their faces buried in their hands—weep- 
ing and groaning aloud.” 


We must pass over the manly sorrow of 
the husband thus forsaken—the intensity of 
his agony, with a softening of heart whenever 
he thinks of her whom, in spite of her infide- 
lity, he cannot persuade himself to hate. A 
duel is the consequence of his friend's trea- 
chery. ‘The closing scene of this tragedy will 
tell the rest :— 

“Calmed by that Janguor which succeeds to 
the dreadful excitement of fever, his feelings 
which, thus irritated, had displayed themselves 
in the most fearful agonies, softened at the 
near and certain approach of death. A gentle 
and melancholy composure once more tran- 
quillized his spirits—He asked to see his chil- 
dren. 

“They were speedily brought—and by his 
desire, came into his chamber unattended. 

“« Inez, trusting to the power of that disguise 
which had deceived so many—and indeed al- 
most reckless of consequences, now that the 
termination of all seemed so fast approaching, 
remained in the room, partly concealed by the 
shade of a curtain—Her heart in its desolation 
yearned after her little ones—and she resolved 
to see them once more, at any risk. 

“ ‘They came into the room, like the babes in 
the wood, holding by each other’s hauds, but 
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no longer cheerful and prattling— Already Inez 
could detect in the air of both the effect of Miss 
Vivian's notions of education. 

“Florence, indeed, always soft and gentle, 
appeared only paler than she was wont: but 
the joyous, open-hearted little Georgy had 
already worn tha tbroken down, dull look which 
children of an ardent, hasty, affectionate cha. 
racter assume, when treated with coldness and 
severity. 

“Tutored, repressed, for ever naughty, the 
poor little child had passed in disgrace and 
tears the days which had elapsed since, for. 
saken by her mother, she had been consigned 
to the care of a cold, unsympathising stranger, 

“Inez, whose penetration, ever acute, was 
sharpened by a mother’s sympathy—read al] 
this with a bleeding heart, as the lovely chil. 
dren entered the room.— 

‘** Are you there, my treasures?’ said the 
father’s broken voice. 

“*Papa! Papa!’ 

“© «Gently, gently, Georgy,’ said little Flo. 
rence, but the child was already pressed to its 
father’s bosom. 

“*Ah! how glad Iam to come to you!~ 
We have been so unhappy,’ said the little girl, 

“Have you, my darlings? Where is Fio- 
rence?’ 

“*Here, papa, close by—Can’t you see 
her ?’ 

«My little ones—I can’t see.’ 

“ Florence wept—Georgy cried; ‘ And you're 
so ill! Poor, poor Papa!—Where’s mama to 
nurse you?’ 

“© «Oh, Georgy !’ said Florence. 

““¢They won't let me speak of her at Aunt 
Vivian’s—and they say I'm very naughty, 
*cause I can’t help it—and I will speak of her 
—I Jove her best of all the world, and ....’ 

“¢Hush! hush! my dear;’ said Inez softly 
from behind the curtain—She saw that this was 
more than Captain Vivian could bear. 

«© «That’s Mama—’ said the child, springing 
joyfully up.—‘ That’s Mama—She’s behind the 
curtain—She’s hiding herself for play—Mama! 
dearest! sweet Mama!’ flinging herself across 
the bed, and throwing her arms round her 
neck ; ‘I knew you would come again.’ 

“ © My child,’ said Inez, endeavouring vainly 
to unclasp the eager arms which embraced her. 
‘I am not your Mama. I am the nurse.’ 

“Oh don’t, don’t play at that any longer,’ 
said Florence, bursting into tears, as she ran 
towards her, and hung upon her gown—‘ Mama! 
mama! do kiss me.’ * * * 

“ *Speak,’ said Captain Vivian, in a hollow 
tone. ‘Speak again ... The child is not mis- 
taken.— Have you been with me all these days?” 

“*Forgive me!’ was all that Inez could 
say— 

“A pause. . . 

‘At length :—‘ My children, embrace her! 
—it is your mother!’ 

“Inez, thus permitted, gave way to all her 
fondness—She clasped the children alternately 
to her breast—She covered them with kisses, 
while her sobs and tears were audible. Cap- 
tain Vivian understood the scene he was un- 
able to witness, and a tear rolled down his 
wasted cheek. 7 

“At length, having allowed time for their 
emotion to subside, he desired her to bring the 
little girls close to him, and, having kissed, 
and given them his blessing, and exhorted 
them, in broken accents, to be good children, 
he told Inez to take them to their nurse, and 
‘then return,’ he said, ‘to me!’ pr 

“She re-entered the room, alone; but, timid 
and ashamed, she feared to approach the bed. 

“Ts it, indeed, you?’ said Captain Vivian. 
‘Come nearer to me—time is short—my 
moments are counted. Have you nothing to 
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“She now came up, and kneeled down by the 
side of the bed.— 

“ ‘Harry, I had not intended to allow myself 
this consolation—I had not hoped that, in this 
world, you would speak to me more. I did 
not dare to hope it—I came to perform, as I 
best might, my poor duty of attending you— 
to save, if possible, a life my guilt had de- 
stroyed. It has not pleased God to bless en- 
deavours such as mine; but, Harry you have 
not cursed me—When my father cursed me, 
you did not curse me—Forgive me, before you 
die.’ 

“ Too happy so todie,’ in adeep and broken 
voice. ‘The dark curtains of the grave are 
folding round me—the pride of inexorable ho- 
nour asks no more— Death sanctifies the affec- 
tion it cannot interrupt. My Inez! may God 
forgive you, as I do!’ 

“He stretched out his wasted hand—She 
took it reverently, and pressed upon it one long, 
holy kiss. 

“*May I stay with you?’ at last she said, 
with great humility. ‘ Don’t send me away !’ 

“*Alas! you need not fear it; a few brief 
hours, my Inez! and I shall be nothing—this 
heart, that beat too fondly, will be still; but 
stay with me—we have much to speak of—Ah!’ 
and a smile of ineffable sweetness played over 
his pallid lips. ‘Ah! death is sweet near 
thee!’ 

“He now lay some time still, holding her 
hand in his, seeming to forget all that had parted 
them. ‘I had much to say!’ he kept repeating ; 
but that was all: he seemed to rest in a tran- 
quillity he was unwilling to disturb, his cheek 
leaning against her arm, his hand locked in 
her’s. But too soon his breath began to thicken ; 
shades of darkness gathered round his features. 
He agitated his arms.— 

“* Here—here !’ he said. 

“She rose, and stretched out hers—he caught 
her to his bosom—he was no more ! 

We cannot conclude our notice without 
expressing a hope that these ‘ Two Old 
Men’ belong to a community wherein 
others may be found with tales to tell; and, 
let us hope, not quite so melancholy as 
these. 


BripcewaTer Treatises, No. VIII. 
Chemistry, Meteorology, and the Function of 
Digestion, considered with reference to 
Natural Theology. By W. Prout, M.D., 
F.R.S., &e. 8vo. London: Pickering. 


“THERE are some errors,” says Cabanis, 
“into which none but men of great talents 
could fall,” and we think that no three men 
in England, but an Archbishop, a Bishop, 
and a President of the Royal Society, could 
have devised an arrangement so extremely 
singular, as that of the subjects for the 
‘Bridgewater Treatises.’ To dismember 
“Meteorology” from “ Geology”—the one 
involving causes of which the other presents 
the effects—in order to make it the Fink be- 
tween “Chemistry” and “ Digestion,” was 
the work of no ordinary mind; and to sepa- 
rate “ Digestion” from ‘“ Physiology” — a 
part from the whole—and again place “ Phy- 
siology” deprived of “the Hand,” in opposition 
to the “Physical Nature of Man,” allowed 
to retain his hands, evinced most uncommon 
tact in classification. The ingenuity with 
which Dr. Prout has connected his subjects, 
does not render their combination a bit the 
less ridiculous, but, in truth, itis unnecessary 
We should say more on this point. We 
Were the first to condemn the distribu- 
tion, according to which he and his fellow- 





labourers were obliged to work, and our con- 
demnation has been repeated in one form or the 
other in every Journal, Magazine, or Review 
of any note or character, which has had its 
attention directed to the matter. 

Dr. Prout’s volume consists essentially of 
two distinct, and not perfectly harmonized 
parts,—a theory, made toplease himself, and 
conclusions, made—to order. ‘The theory 
has considerable ingenuity, but is not by any 
means complete or digested; and we are 
strongly of opinion, that its gestation in the 
Doctor's brain would have been considerably 
and beneficially prolonged, had it not suddenly 
been tempted forth to “life and the light of 
day,” by the vivifying influence of the Bridge- 
water donation, and the fostering cares of the 
very reverend and learned aforesaid. 

The argument of design, which it is the 
object of these Treatises to uphold, embraces 
at least, three classes of objects :— 

“1, Those objects, regarding which, the reason- 
ing of man coincides with the reasoning evinced 
by his Creator ; as in the simple adaptation of 
clothing above mentioned: or those objects, in 
which, man is able to trace, to a certain extent, 
his Creator's designs; as in various phenomena 
amenable to the laws of quantity; viz. mecha- 
nics, Xe. 

**2. Those objects, in which, man sees no 


more than the preliminaries and the results, or | 
the end and design accomplished; without being | 
able to trace through their details, the means of | 
that accomplishment; as in all the phenomena | 


and operations of chemistry. 

«3. Those objects, in which, design is in- 
ferred, but in which the design, as well as the 
means by which it is accomplished, are alike 
concealed; as in the existence of fixed stars, 
of comets, of organized life; and indeed in 
all the great and more recondite phenomena of 
nature.” 


To the second of those, Dr. Prout applies 


himself, but the whole effect of his theory, if | 


admitted, would be to reduce the second 
class to the first, inasmuch as the object of 


the theory is to trace through their details, the | position of all mathematicians to this last 


means by which certain “ phenomena and 
operatious” may be supposed to have their 
accomplishment; and if we allow that he has 
succeeded in this design, then clearly, “ the 
reasoning of man coincides with the reasoning 


evinced by his Creator” —that is, the argument | 
is reduced to the first class, according to the | 


definition. There is, therefore, this defect 
running through the whole proof, that we do 
not know whether God's wisdom is to be es- 
tablished independent of, or in alliance with, 
our knowledge of the means by which he 
works; and as, on this last supposition, the 
admission of Dr. Prout’s or some similar 
theory becomes necessary, it might be sup- 
posed, that their rejection would leave the 
whole demonstration incomplete ; a conclu- 
sion which, though by no means warranted, 
is obviously very likely to be arrived at. This 
we consider an objection to interweaving a 
doubtful theory with an argument intended 
to force conviction, even though it may have 
been done, as Dr. Prout says, fer the sake of 
illustration. 

The theory, as applied to explain crystal- 
lization, and the different states of cohesion 
of bodies, together with the leading facts on 
which it is founded, is thus summed up :— 

“ 1. In the first plece we attempted to show 
that the forces which determine molecular union 
can scarcely be those of mere gravitation, in 








their ordinary forms at least; but that some 
other modification of force is necessary to ace 
count for the phenomena. 

“2. By assuming the molecules of bodies to 
be virtually spheroidal, and endowed with two 
kinds of polarizing forces, the one operating 
axially, and the other equatorially, we attempted 
to show how the phenomena of simple crystalli- 
zation might be explained; and we corroborated 
our argument by demonstrating that the electric 
and magnetic forces are actually related to each 
other, precisely as we assumed the energies of 
our molecules to be. Hence we ventured to 
draw the conclusion, that electricity and magne- 
tism, if not identical with, at least represent, or 
are analogous to those forces, the existence of 
which among ponderable bodies we assumed as 
necessary to account for the phenomena of crys- 
tallization. Further we attempted to render it 
probable, that the molecules of the imponderable 
principles, heat and light, possess polarities 
precisely analogous to those of ponderable 
bodies, and that many of their peculiar pheno- 
mena depend upon these polarities. 

“3. In attempting to account for the different 
forms assumed by bodies, we supposed that in 
the solid form, the molecules are so arranged as 
to attract each other according to certain laws; 
that in the liquid form, they are so arranged as 
neither to attract nor repel each other; and that 
in the gaseous form, the arrangement of the 
energies of the molecules is such as to render 
them mutually repulsive. Further, by assuming 
that those molecules which possess the property 
of attracting each other in the solid form in pre- 
ference to others, retain a similar relation in 
the gaseous form, and repel each other in pre- 
ference to others, we attempted to account for 
many of the well known phenomena of gaseous 
bodies. 

“4, Lastly, we attempted to show that the 
phenomena of radiation among the molecules of 
imponderable bodies, are precisely analogous to 
the phenomena of diffusion and mixture among 
the molecules of ponderable bodies when in the 
liquid and gaseous states ; and that consequent- 
ly the same laws are strictly applicable to 
both.” 


Dr. Prout must, of course, expect the op- 


conclusion, which is in direct opposition to 
their undulatory theory of light and heat, yet 
he has certainly made some very striking ob- 
servations, and traced an analogy not easily 
to be broken through. 


Leaving, however, those points which are 
doubtful, we shall select the following as a 
well traced instance of prospective design :— 


“We are told by the inspired historian that 
after matter had been created and endowed with 
motion, the next Almighty fiat was ‘let there 
be light;’ and if we suppose this fiat to have in- 
cluded the other imponderable forms of matter, 
heat, &c., how entirely do the whole phenomena 
of nature accord with the sacred narrative! 
Light, and probably its attendant heat, are the 
most generally diffused and universal of all the 
subordinate agencies ; so much so, that they are 
not confined to our globe or even system, but 
extend throughout the universe. ‘Their laws 
and influences, therefore, seem to be as general 
and as necessary to the present order of things, 
as those of gravitation itself. The priority of 
existence also of light and of heat is self-evident; 
for until they existed, nothing else, as we are 
acquainted with things, could have had existence. 
Now all subsequent creations have been made 
with the most exact regard to the influences of 
these prior agencies. The globe, fur example, 
which we inhabit, is placed ata certain distance 
from the sun, the great centre of our system and 
of light and of heat; and where of course, ac- 
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cording to the laws which light and heat obey, 
they must act with a certain intensity. Hence 
it was necessary that the materials of this globe 
should have a certain degree of fixity, otherwise 
they could not exist. If indeed there had been 
no ulterior views, with respect to the destina- 
tion of this globe; all that would have been requi- 
site, would have been to have made it sufficiently 
firm to move through space: and for this pur- 
pose the more homogeneous and compact its 
composition had been the better. But what are 
the facts? Our globe, though stable, so far 
from being homogeneous, is composed of a 
variety of substances all differing from each 
other in their properties; some being solid, 
some fluid, some aeriform under the common 
circumstances in which they have been placed, 
and all beautifully adapted, both by their phy- 
sical and-chemical properties, to the purposes 
they fulfil in nature; and what is more, to the 
age they were designed to fulfil in nature ; 
or on no other supposition would their proper- 
ties be intelligible. 

“© Thus water, within very narrow limits of 
temperature, is a solid, or a liquid, or a gas; and 
yet these very narrow limits of temperature, nei- 
ther more nor less, are precisely those which 
exist upon the surface of our globe; where they 
are the natural and necessary results of its situa- 
tion in the universe, and of the general laws 
which govern the distribution of light and heat. 
Had the properties of this body been other than 
what they are, or had the general temperature 
of our globe been different, water would have 
existed altogether in the solid or in the gaseous 
state, und its most important properties would 
have been unknown. Hence it seems almost 
impossible to arrive at any other conclusion, 
than that the temperature of the earth, and the 
properties of the water on its surface, have been 
mutually adjusted to each other. And further, 
since the temperature of the earth, as just stated, 
is the natural result of the general laws which 
govern the distribution of heat and of light; the 
inference must be, that the properties of the 
water, as the subordinate and later pejnciple, 
have, at an after period, been adjusted to the 
prior temperature of the earth.” 

But this is not the only modification which 
water has undergone ; and we shall see that 
the admixture which takes place in the depths 
of the ocean, is equally beneficial and equally 
the result of design :— 

“The saline contents of the ocean are of im- 
mense importance in the economy of nature. 
Such indeed is their importance, that it is doubt- 
ful whether the present order of things could be 
maintained without them. The effects of these 
saline matters will be more particularly pointed 
out hereafter. In this place we shall only 
remark, that by lowering the freezing point of 
water; and by diminishing its tendency to give 
off vapour, they perform the most beneficial 
otfices. Another valuable purpose which they 
serve may be alluded to here, viz. the greater 
power of buoyancy which they communicate to 
water; by means of which the waters of the 
ocean are better fitted for the purposes of navi- 
gation. Nor are these the only uses of the 
saline matters; for there is reason to believe 
that they contribute in no small degrce to the 
stability of the water; and that an ocean of 
fresh water would speedily undergo changes 
that would probably render it incompatible with 
animal life; such an ocean perhaps would even 
suffer decomposition, that might seriously in- 
terfere with the other arrangements of nature.” 

It is well known that black and dark 
colours generally absorb most, and reflect 
least, of both heat and light ; and, vice versa, 
that white and light colours reflect most and 
absorb least. ‘This is a general law of heat 
and light, to which the distribution of colours 





on the face of the globe presents a singular 
adaptation. All sorts of full, deep, and de- 
cided colours, are met with in tropical climates, 
where white is comparatively rare; on the 
other hand, white forms the almost unvaried 
livery of Polar regions, extending even to the 
animals by which they are inhabited. Now, 
if this distribution had been reversed,—if 
white prevailed at the Tropics, and black at 
the Poles, what would have been the conse- 
quence /— 

“As heat and light are supposed to obey 
nearly the same laws, as far as absorption, radia- 
tion, and reflection are concerned, it is obvious 
that if white had prevailed in the tropical cli- 
mates, almost all the solar heat and light, instead 
of being absorbed, would have been reflected. 
The consequence of this reflection would have 
been, that the accumulation of heat and the 
glare of light in the lower regions of the atmo- 
sphere, near the surface of the earth, would have 
been intolerable, and would have rendered these 
regions quite uninhabitable, at least by the 
present race of beings. The surface of the 
earth, also, though it would have been heated 
slowly, would have been overheated in time; 
and at length would probably have become so 
very hot, from its comparatively low radiating 
powers, that the heat could not have been borne. 
As it is, the heatand light of the sun are absorbed 
readily and as freely given off again by radiation ; 
or perhaps the heat, like the light, is decom- 
posed; and thus the whole is preserved in that 
comparatively moderate and nicely balanced 
state, which renders even the hottest parts of 
the earth inhabitable. 

“On the other hand let us consider for a 
moment what would have been the consequences 
if snow had been black, or in other words, if 
blackness had prevailed in the Polar regions. 
In this case, all the litde light and heat that 
reach them would have been absorbed, and the 
effect would have been darkness, more or less 
complete. From the rapid melting also of the 
snow on the least exposure to heat and light, 
we should have been constantly liable to inun- 
dations. Thus the whole of the Polar regions of 
the earth would have been one dark and dreary 
void, inaccessible to organic life. But by the 
present arrangement, all these consequences 
are obviated. The white snow absorbs a cer- 
tain portion of light and of heat (by a beautiful 
provision more as the angle of incidence in- 
creases,) while so much light is reflected as is 
useful, and no more. Thus the adjustment of 
the colours of bodies to the circumstance in 
which they are placed, constitutes an example 
of the expedients by which those minor incon- 
eruities are obviated that are necessarily inci- 
dental to the modes in which beat and light are 
distributed over the globe; aud presents alto- 
gether one of the most obvious and beautiful 
instances of design connected with the agency 
of heat and light.” 

Several other equally well developed argu- 
ments are to be found through the volume, 
which, on the whole, is one of great interest, 
and exhibiting considerable ability. ‘There 
is, however, in many places, a spinning out 
of matters commonly known, which we are 
sure Dr. Prout would never spontaneously 
have sent into print; but this, perhaps, is an 
unavoidable consequence of writing books to 
order. His chapters on digestion have, in 
truth, so little to do with the rest of his work, 
that though he (with the assistance of his 
binder) has connected them with it, we can- 
not; they must therefore, stand over for some 
future occasion. 
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The Birds of America. No. XXXVI, 
By J. J. Audubon, Esq. Coloured Plates, 
Elephant folio. London: Havell. 

A Manual of the Ornithology of the United 
States and Canada. Part Il. Water 
Birds. 
Wood-euts. 8vo. Boston : 
Gray ; London, Kenneth. 

Tue thirty-eighth number of Mr. Audubon’s 
splendid work on American birds is just 
about being published; and, having had an 
opportunity of inspecting both the original 
drawings and the coloured plates taken trom 
them, we are able to declare it fully equal to 
those by which it has been preceded, and to 
bear testimony to the fidelity with which the 
engraver has worked in the spirit of the de- 
signer, and transferred to copper the all but 
living figures traced by Mr. Audubon’s pencil, 
The present number contains five plates, re- 
presenting the Pinnated Grouse (7eirag 
Cupido), the Boat-tailed Grakle (Quiscalus 
Major), the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker 
(Picus Varius), the Snow-Bunting (Embi- 
riza Nivalis), and the ‘Tree-Sparrow (Frin- 
gilla Canadensis). Of these we particularly 
admire the first and third. The first contains 
three figures, two males and a female, of this 
extraordinary species, the female represented 
cowering, the males engaged in combat, the 
one flying at his adversary, who crouches, 
with bill protruded, to receive the shock. 
These figures are perfectly beautiful: the 
singular lateral dilatations of the gullet in 
the necks of the male birds, said to be con- 
nected with their peculiar drumming or 
tooting note, are represented full, inflated, 
and tinged with a glowing orange or reddish 
yellow, while the pinna, or small neck-wing, 
from which the name is derived, is elevated 
in the couchant figure, but closed in the fly- 
ing, so as to display its true natural position 
in these different attitudes. In fact, half the 
natural history of the bird may be read in 
these graphic delineations, which are every 
way worthy of what Cuvier justly termed 
“le monument le plus magnifique qu’ ait 
encore été élevé A lornithologie.” In his 
Woodpeckers Mr. Audubon has been equally 
fortunate; two are represented on a long 
trailing branch, bearing a rich cluster of 
berries, across which one of them is in the 
act of passing. The position must have been 
momentary, yet nothing can be conceived 
more happy for displaying the figure and cha- 
racter of the bird. With the keen eye of an 
experienced naturalist, Mr. Audubon at once 
detected all its perfection, and, with a felici- 
tous boldness, has transferred it to his pages, 
rendering the transitory permanent, and the 
fleeting fixed. 

Mr. Nuttall’s ‘ Manual’ is a work of a less 
aspiring description, but seems a judicious 
selection from the labours of former ornitho- 
logists, improved by the result of his own 
observations. He has been indebted to Mr. 
Audubon for several important and interest- 
ing remarks; and his volumes, the one on 
Land, the other on Water Birds, present per- 
haps the best condensed and systematized 
view of the winged tribes which inhabit 
northern America. His style is occasionally 
rather too much inflated ; yet the following 
description of the Swan, though certainly 
liable to that objection, evinces a classi¢ 
taste, and a just appreciation of natural 
beauty :— 


By Thomas Nuttall, A.M. F.L.S, 
Hilliard & 
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“The Whistling Swan, though commonly 
tamed and domesticated in Russia, has not the 

ace and elegance of the Mute species, as in- 
stead of the beautiful curve of the neck, it 
swims with it erect. Its vocal organs are also 
yemarkably assisted by the elaborate structure 
of the trachea, which instead of passing on direct 
to the lungs, as in the Mute Swan, forms two 
circumvolutions within the chest, like a real 
trumpet, before terminating in the respiratory 
organ, and it is thus enabled to utter a power- 
ful and sonorous note. ‘The common Tame 
Swan, on the contrary, is the most silent of 
birds; being unable to utter any louder noise 
thana hiss. This deficiency of voice is, how- 
ever, amply made up by beauty of form, and 
insinuating grace. Its pure, spotless, and 
splendid attire ; its stately attitude; the ease 
and elegance, with which, like a bark, it sits and 
moves majestically on the water, as if proud 
and conscious of its beauty ; aiding its pompous 
progress by gently raising its snow white wings 
to catch the sportive breeze, wherein it wantons 
with luxuriant ease, queen of its native element. 
In short, all conspires to shroud the Swan, 
however mute, with its long acknowledged and 
classic perfection. And as if aware of its high 
and ancient pretensions, it still, as in former 
ages, frequents the now neglected streams of 
the Meander and the Strymon; with an air of 
affected languor they are yet seen silently sail- 
ing by the groves of Paphos, though no longer 
cherished by its Beauteous Queen :—and still, 
as ever, altered as the scene may be to nature’s 
rudest form, 

The Swan, with arched neck 


Between her white wings mantling proudly, rows 
Her state with oary feet; * see 


and knows no change but that of season. 

“The Hooper emits his notes only when fly- 
ing, or calling on his mate or companions; the 
sound is something like ’whoogh, ’whoogh, very 
loud and shrill, but by no means disagreeable, 
when heard high in the air, and modulated by 
the winds. The natives of Iceland indeed com- 
pare it, very flatteringly, to the notes of a violin. 
Allowance must be made, however, for this 
predilection, when it is remembered that they 
hear this cheerful clarion at the close of a long 
and gloomy winter, and when, in the return of 
the Swan, they listen to the harbinger of ap- 
proaching summer ; every note must be, there- 
fore, melodious, which presages the speedy 
thaw, and the return of life and verdure to their 
gelid coast. 

“Itis to this species alone that the ancients 
could attribute the power of melody ;—the sin- 
gular faculty of tuning its dying dirge from 
among the reedy marshes of its final retreat. 
Ina low, plaintive, and stridulous voice, in the 
moment of death, it murmured forth its last 
prophetic sigh. These doleful strains were 
heard at the dawn of day, or when the winds 
and waves were still; and like the syrinx of 
Pan, were in all probability nothing more than 
the murmurs and sighs of the wind through the 
marshes and forests graced and frequented by 
these elegant aquatic birds. ‘The Mute Swan 
hever visits the Padus, styled Oloriferus, from 
the numbers of the present species which fre- 
quent its waters. It is also almost equally 
certain that none but the present is ever seen 
on the Cayster, in Lydia, each of them streams 
celebrated by the poets, as the resort of Swans. 

Haud secus Eridani stagnis ripave Caystri 
inant albus Olor, pronoque immobile corpus 

at fluvio: et pedibus tacitis emigrat in undas. 

Strivus Iraricus, Lib. 14.” 

In an appendix, Mr. Nuttall has made 
some corrections and additions to the account 
of the land birds, which was given in his first 
volume. The following particulars respecting 
atame Oriole throws some light on its pecu- 
liar mode of weaving itself a nest, as well as 
on others of its habits :— 





“Since publishing the account of this bird in 
the first volume of the present Manual, I have 
had a male bird in a state of domestication‘ 
raised from the nest very readily on fresh minced 
meat soaked in milk. When established, his 
principal food was scalded Indian corn-meal, on 
which he fed contentedly, but was also fond of 
sweet cakes, insects of all descriptions, and 
nearly every kind of fruit. In short, he eat 
every thing which he would in a state of nature, 
and did not refuse to taste and eat of every 
thing but the condiments which enter into the 
multifarious diet of the human species: he was 
literally omnivorous. 

‘** No bird could become more tame, allowing 
himself to be handled with patient indifference, 
and sometimes with playfulness. The singular 
mechanical application of his bill was remark- 
able, and explains at once the ingenious art 
employed by the species in weaving their nest. 
If the folded hand was presented to our familiar 
Oriole, he endeavored to open it by inserting 
his pointed and straight bill betwixt the closed 
fingers, and then, by pressing open the bill with 
great muscular force, in the mauner of an open- 
ing pair of compasses, he contrived, if the force 
was not great, to open the hand and examine 
its contents. If brought to the face he did the 
same with the mouth, and would try hard to 
open the closed teeth. In this way, by pressing 
open any yielding interstice, he could readily 
insert the threads of his nest, and pass them 
through an infinity of openings so as to form 
the ingenious net-work or basis of his suspen- 
sory and procreant cradle. 

**In the spring of 1832, while travelling in 
the month of May through the back part of 
Pennsylvania, the trees, now rapidly unfolding 
their tender leaves, were peopled with hosts of 
melodious birds, and among the rest was heard 
pre-eminent the loud and querulous fife of the 
brilliant Baltimore. My attention was thus 
accidentally drawn to watch the employment of 
a busy female of the species, who, attended by 
her gay, brilliant, and tuneful mate, seemed 
nearly to have completed the fabric of her nest, 
in obedience to the instinct of her favorite hopes 
of progeny. She seemed, however, to tug long 
in the same mesh, and on drawing near, I per- 
ceived with dismay and surprise, that the feet 
of our busy Oriole were forcibly entangled in 
the side of the nest. Apprehending the fate of 
these toilsome and fruitless struggles, I en- 
deavoured to interest some bystanders so far, 
as to sever down the lofty bough of the Button- 
Wood, in which the distressing scene had oc- 
curred; but while we delayed, from the diffi- 
culty of the task, the unhappy victim to this 
frustrated instinct, cleared her feet, and now 
got entangled by the neck. In this sad predi- 
cament of our bird I[ had to leave the premises, 
and have little doubt but that the hopes and 
endeavours of this active tenant of the grove 
were soon terminated in death. The male, 
though uneasy, seemed both unconscious of the 
danger of his mate and unable or unconcerned 
in the means of her escape.” 


Mr. Nuttall’s volume is illustrated by 
wood-cuts, several of which are remarkably 
well executed ;—we only regret that they are 
not more humerous. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


* Speculation ; a Novel, by the Author of Traits 
and Traditions of Portugal.’—These volumes 
are a pleasant, though not very profound, ho- 
mily on matrimony. They exhibit three sets of 
courtships, one for rank, one for wealth, and a 
third for love; and the third beats the other two 
out and out. Poetical justice is inflicted with 
a vengeance in the last volume, yet we must 
say, that we should prefer seeing love and good- 











ness a little more independent of great wealth 
We have no objection to reward the good with 
all the happiness that can spring from their 
goodness; but, with all deference to the au- 
thor of ‘Traits and Traditions of Portugal,’ 
we think seven thousand a year too great a re- 
ward for falling in love with a pretty girl of nine- 
teen. The very large fortunes, that are given 
away in the third volumes of novels, are a sad 
drawback from the moral which many of these 
works profess to teach. For instance, the appa- 
rent moral in the work before us is this: he who 
marries for the pride of rank will be disap- 
pointed ; he who makes wealth his sole aim, 
will either fail in his schemes or find his wealth 
a trouble; while he who is actuated only and 
purely, by the genuine principle of an honest 
and sincere affection, will find his reward. Very 
well—prove the position by illustrations mani- 
festly drawn from reality ; but if you pour a mine 
of wealth into the poor and pretty bride’s lap, 
on the day of her marriage, you nullify the 
moral, and you show your distrust of the power 
of affection to make life blessed. Great moral 
truths are not to be inculcated by accidental 
results. It appears to us that novel writers and 
comedy makers, generally and almost universally 
perhaps, except in the cases of Miss Austen and 
Mrs. Brunton, make one great mistake in treat- 
ing of love, that is, they do not distinguish 
between the blind passion of a first love, and 
the truth of an honest and decided affection. 
Love matches are placed autagonistically against 
matches of interest, matches of convenience, 
matches of pride ; but love matches themselves 
are divisible into two classes, as wide apart from 
each other as any two can possibly be. Love 
as a passion is continually decreasing, love 
as an affection is continually increasing. Love 
matches, when passion is their basis, are the most 


| miserable of all, but they are the most bless- 


ed when they are founded upon affection. 


| Fictitious narratives too frequently end where 


they ought to begin, viz. with marriage, and it 
has been well observed that many of those mar- 
riages, which are the end of comedies, are the 
beginning of tragedies. Now in this novel, two 
out of three courtships terminate in marriage, 
while the hypocritical suitor of a wealthy and 
aged widow, is merely unsuccessful in his suit, 
and is punished with the King’s Bench, instead 
of an ill-assorted union. In fact, then, Miss 
Pardoe sets out with the implied intention of 
proving three positions, and ends in proving 
only one. The wealthy parvenu marries for 
rank, and his marriage disappoints him; the 
adventurer attempts to marry for wealth, but 
he is thwarted; therefore whether such a match 
would have been happy or miserable is not 
proved; and lastly, the amiable hero, and the as 
amiable heroine, who marry for love, are bless- 
ed with such an abundance of money, that we 
have yet to learn whether in their case the pro- 
verb would hold good, that when poverty comes 
in at the door, love flies out at the window. 
The best part of the work is the bold and im- 
pudent adventurer’s courtship of the Widow 
Wilkins: no short extract could give a proper 
and full idea of it, and though it be the most 
extravagant part, it is perhaps the truest. 


‘ Mischief. Second Section.’—More Mischief! 


| as if there was not enough ever working around 


us. Surely the author of such a chronicle 
must be that well known personage, whose Walks 
upon earth have been already sung, who is by 
some believed to be Paganini’s working part- 
ner, by others reputed the author of that mys- 
tic book of fifty-two leaves, over which so many 
Knights of the Round Table have pored in 
hope and despair, and who in these days of fair 
seeming and sarsnet speech, has taken the re- 
spectable and sober title of ‘the Gentleman in 
Black.” Be he whom he may, here is a sample 
of his philosophy :— 
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Fashion ! and what is fashion ? a parhélion 
More worshipped than the Persian’s genuine sun ; 
An echoe, unto nothing; a chameleon, 
Yhe worm of every colour, yet of none ; 
A rock that pleasure-boats are split upon ; 
A race around a ring without a goal; 
A trophy by pretence from meanness won ; 
A superstition, whose false priests cajole 
Fools to > down beneath the wheels that crush the 
soul. 


Here is a taste of his opinions :— 

—Scotch nightingales ; compared with which 
Your common nightingales are frogs in plume. 
For ’tis as sure as sulphur cureth itch 

That all things Scotch must be till crack of doom 
Pluperfect, as they came from nature’s womb : 
And all true Scotchmen will the same attest, 

So long as heather on their rocks shall bloom. 
When earth was born, ’twas Nature’s first behest, 
Let . things good be Scotch, and all things Scotch be 

est |” 


° e s * * 


But then at Athens was the Atheneum, 
And Athens is of Scotland the metropolis ; 
The seat of Arthur is the true Lyceum, 
And Edinburgh’s tall castle the Acropolis. 
(Of all audacious claims and vile monopolies— 
Of all emetical conceits and fantasies — 
Of all egregious vanities and fopperies — 
Of all the clans, | write it in parenthesis, 
Of Humbugs, Saunders’ Clans—but bless me, what a 
pen this is!) 
Here however is a tale of young love and its 
sorrows :— 
—He roused his energies to climb 
Wood-girt Sauvabelin, that fronts the west: 
To see the setting sun the peaks sublime, 
At parting, with the purple robe invest 
Of light and vapour woven. Hour unblest! 
For when he reached the blear broad summit, lo, 
A lady, seated near its thymy crest, 
Was weeping o’er the pages of Rousseau, 
been anes o'er young hearts like floods of lava 
low. 
He stood beside her, but she saw him not; 
Still reading, still she shed pernicious tears. 
* Is it,’ he cried, ‘ the spirit of the spot, 
The very Heloise of other years?’ 
Startled she rose, but soon forgot her fears : 
She eyed him stedfastly and long; the book 
Fell from her hands; her blushes dried her tears; 
A thousand smiles she gave him in one look, 
And — the mountain-path her flowery way she 
took. 
He followed not, but made that bank his shrine, 
Her book a precious relic, kissed the page 
‘Tear-moistened by a virgin so divine, 
And vowed to consecrate his youth and age 
To her devotion. That unholy rage, 
Transformed the nature of the beardless wight.— 
No more soft Melancholy’s shrinking Sage, 
He held Venetia’s hand that very night, 
Her partner in the dance, and in her Mother’s sight ! 


Thenceforth he haunted her ! and grew vain-glorious ; 
And, treason to good taste, his laugh was hearty, 
His voice familiar, and his eye victorious. 
The mountain walk, the ride, the water-party, 
Song, waltz, and lecture, chess, charade, ecarte, 
Fed and inflamed his fever of success. 
‘ Di certi giovani conosco Uarte ;’ 
But never youth was known whose art was less 
To win the myrtle wreath, and wear it with address. 
Oh, settlements on sheep-skins! Love is vain, 
The Mother was a dame of stately port, 
Hard as her jewels: with a shrewd disdain 
She watched the stranger less in fear than sport : 
Venetia was the pupil of a court, 
A young hawk trained to soar at noble quarry. 
She knew that danglers of a certain sort 
Were only to be used to fetch and carry, 
Turn music-leaves, or dance, or anything but marry. 
While He, in all the intrepid self-conceit 
Of a raw pilot on unfathomed seas, 
Steers his exultant bark, with flowing sheet 
Right for the breakers, full before the breeze, 
The bland Venetia, safe on shore, at ease, 
Awaits the rash adventurer but to mock, 
Remorseless as a wrecker when he sees 
The tempest-hunted brig approach the rock 
Whereon false lights allure the victim to the shock. 
And wherefore t Is a ruined heart in pangs 
A prize for woman! Yes; a plaything, such 
As it delights the sportive kitten-tangs 
Of young unfeeling vanity to clutch. 
. * a . - 


And when he said ‘ Be mine, my fair beloved !’ 
The tender lachrimist o’er soft Rousseau 


Smiled like the morning star, and blushed as roses 


Ow 5 
And left him, rapt in an etherial vision 
Of bridal vestais decked with orange flowers. 
A rustiing robe, a step of slow precision, 
Recalled him from the dreamer’s land to ours. 
A grave atmbassadress of earth, with powers 
‘lo treat, but only with an eluer brother, 
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Subtle in all the lore of ladies’ dowers, 
And armed with all the apophthegms that smother 
Romantic pleas, before him stood, the Mother! 
Six hundred pounds per annum, and his passion, 
Kehold the grand sum total of his claim! 
No rank, connexion, interest, even fashion ; 
And he had dared to breathe Aer daughter’s name, 
And talk of marriage to the dragon-dame ! 
Had he but come to filch her purse, or steal 
Her silver forks, his sentence were the same: 
Expulsion from the presence, past repeal. 
What right have such poor fools to marry or to feel? 
Love still is Hope to him whose life is love : 
The young enthusiast was unanswered yet. 
Day after day in Vevay’s haunts he strove 
‘To meet Venetia, and at last they met. 
Her front serene betrayed no weak regret, 
Her dauntless eyes addressed him, as she past, 
With haughty stare that bade him to forget. 
That mute expressive meeting was their last : 


The dreamer’s dream was o’er; the victim's lot was | 


cast. 
His heart is calm in its Helvetian grave. 


tale. With what follows, we shall conclude. 

Around her brow does vice its lustre shed? 

Alas! the notoriety of shame 

Is her's, and shame’s concomitants instead, 

Horror of mind, confusion, weakness, dread ; 

Lone, miserably desolate, she lies 

The lingering night on her unhallowed bed : 

Lone, miserably desolate, she flies 
By day from scene to scene with fond distracted eyes. 

The world, with all its wicked and few good, 

O’erwhelms her; those insult, and these disown: 

There comes a voice to her in solitude 

That makes it terrible to be alone. 

"T'was still the low, and deep, and thrilling tone, 

Whose fatal melody in sin enthralled her, 

That bade her now to reap as she had sown, 

With scorn that withered, menace that appalled her, 
While ever and anon by name the dread voice called 

her. 

“ Wo to the Adultress! Wo to wandering Eve! 

Who steps with mincing feet that love not home: 

Quick to betray and facile to believe ! 

With eyes that gather poison as they roam. 

Sreast white and throbbing as the ocean-foam 

That bubbled round the wanton Queen new born, 

And lips melliflueot as the wild-bee’s comb. 

A flower from Paradise by Satan torn ; 

A Traitress and a Toy, a Victim and a Scorn.” 

These extracts are suflicient to enable the 
reader, to form his own judgment of the Poem 
—for ourselves, we feel that it has both power 
and poetry. 

* The Bud; a Collection of Poems, partly Scrip- 
tural, partly Miscellaneous, by R. KR. of Black- 
heath.’ —There are pure thoughts and smooth 
verses in this tiny volume, but not much poetry. 

‘Twelve plain Sermons, preached in a Village 
Church.’—We are always suspicious of a book 
of Sermons which lays particular claim to the 
character of plainness: generally speaking the 
assumption of simplicity is found to have ope- 
rated with the preacher, as a reason for saying 
very little of the mightiest proofs of human re- 
demption, and for saying that little without 
energy. The Sermons before us, were evidently 
written with a mind rightly disposed ; but we fear 
that a country congregation requires much, very 
much stronger food, for its spiritual welfare. 

* Second Series of Lectures on Parables, selected 
from the New Testament, by Mary Jane M‘Ken- 
zie.’—There is much to recommend this volume. 
It is full of gentle and true christian piety. The 
main points of instruction contained in the 
parables, are forcibly brought into notice; 
and the morality of the subjects is very pro- 
perly not allowed to stand apart from the great 
doctrines on which it is essentially established. 

‘La Peste,’ &c. §c.—This little work is not 
wanting in a certain degree of poetical energy ; 


and we are glad to see Mr. Sorelli so happily | 


exercising his poetical and active mind. Miss 
Pardoe has done very ample justice to the ori- 


' ginal, and really merits high praise, for the 





and we have been lately called upon to examine 
some brilliant specimens of genius in this line, 
The present is not quite so exciting a production 
as either ‘The Usurer’ or ‘Octavius;’ but jit 
has its own peculiar beauties, and the dramatis 
persone walk in and out a reasonable number 
of times, say many fine things—and all comes 
right at last. 

‘ Prevailing Religious and Philosophical Opinions 
investigated.’—The object of the author is to 
prove matter co-eternal with the Deity, and 
thence to infer that God cannot have originated 
evil. Now this is, at best, but a revival of the 
dualism of Zerdusht, without the excuse of the 
Bactrian legislator, that in his day the subject 
was as yet uninvestigated. 

* Reid's Sacred Geography.’ —A merecatalogue 


| of names, with some notes appended, which 





) as 


| 





* . | however convey but little instruction. 
The after-fortunes of the lady tell a worse | 2 


* Cabinet Annual Register for 1833.’—A useful 
and well compiled volume. 

* The Art of Heraldry.’ —The art or science of 

heraldry was once, and not very long since, one 
with which every gentleman was required to be 
in some degree conversant; we doubt whether 
five in a hundred could now tell the difference 
in meaning of the bend and the bend sinister, or 
the /abel and the double quatre-foil. Still, alittle 
knowledge on the subject is of positive use, and, 
therefore, this volume will be acceptable to such 
desire information. 
* Clark's Introduction to Heraldry.’—A work 
that has stood the test of half a century, and is 
now in the twelfth edition, hardly needs our 
good word, further than to say that this edition 
is neat and cheap. 

© Anquetil’s Questions on Astroncmy.’—The 
author is of opinion that the stars and planets 
are hollow globes, inflated with gas like air 
balloons—that the milky way is the centre of the 
universe—and that the phenomena attributed to 
gravitation, attraction, Xc., result from the ac- 
tion of an etherial fluid ;—and we are of opinion 
that the author has a right to think what he 
pleases, provided he does not plague the world 
with his crude theories. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 





SONNETS. 

BY SIR EGERTON BRYDGES, 
More beautiful creation’s forms appear 
In these my aged days, than e’en when young 
Upon their charms with wondering sight I gazed, 
My rapture now is more composed and strong; 
Not feigned 1s my delight—the starting tear 
Has witness’d what a melting flame has sprung 
Up from my bosom, as the vision blazed, 
And with uncourted heat impelled my song :— 
O lakes and mountains! O all-glowing sun! 
Casting upon the snow-clad summits lights 
Of rosy radiance—O evening dun! 
Sailing on misty pinions, that requites 
Day’s joyous brilliance by soft contemplation— 
O most ineffable granceurs of creation ! 


ll. 

How faint is language, when we strive to sing 
The beauteous works of the Almighty hand! 
Each year upon our outward sense they win, 
With still increasing and still varying force. 
The seasons, months, days, hours, incessant bring 
Contrasting changes. First seeds, leaves, expand 
As the young years with tender warmth begin, 
Then bloom, and fruit ; and life bursts from its 

source 
In animated nature ; then decays, 
And with revolving time is still renewed. 


boldness with which she has rendered many of | Thus Hope's bright beam the distant scene dis- 
its passages into good and nervous blank verse. | 


‘ Rostany; the Brigand of the Rhone, or, the 
Brothers of Scia,a Drama in three Acts.’—'There 
appears a marvellous tendency towards the in- 


diting of dramatic poems at the present moment, 


plays, 
Where no repelling shadows may intrude ; 
So life may joyous be, and Genius dwells ' 
In new-waked fires, “mid fresh enchantment’ 
spells. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 
Rome, April. 

Let me now proceed to make up my skeleton 
ofthe Archeological Transactions, begun in my 
first pacquet of epistles. 

Etruscan Sepulchral Paintings—M. Kestner 
reports from Corneto and Ponte della Badia the 
recent discovery of two sepulchres, one at each 
of those places. That at Montarozzi (Corneto) 
was so injured, as to leave scarce any remains of 
painting on the two lateral walls; but on the 
wall opposite the entrance, were traced four 
human figures, and two horses attached to a 
biga, all but the lower part in pretty good con- 
servation. The biga is of the Greek bas-relief 
model, and painted red; one horse is red, the 
other sky-blue. Of the four human figures, one 





is a handsome youth, in a white tunic, and | 


mounted on the biga, holding red reins. 


A | 


second figure precedes the chariot, and is that of | 


a female double-flute player, in a red upper 
garment, and yellowish gown sprigged red ;— 
beautiful design! Before this figure is seen a 
Crotalista, in yellowish gown to the ancles, with 
red fringes and border, a yellow tunic adorned 
with red, and a red doublet over all, girdled at 
the hips; two sorts of sleeve, that of her tunic 
reaches only to the elbow,—of her under-vest 
to the wrist; she is full of the saltatorial enthu- 
siaam—an Etruscan Menad. Preceding her 
again, and playfully opposing her advance, is a 
man ina deep blue mantle with broad yellow, 
red-spotted marge, but legs and arms naked ; he 
holdsa kind of bill-shaped stick, M. Kestner says 
unknown, but perhaps an Etruscan travesty of the 
falx given to Sylvanus. This cavalcade, it is plain, 
represents a funeral ceremony, which, with the 
ancients, was almost as much of an orgy as with 
the Irish—dancing, piping, venery, and drunken- 
ness—One can scarce help smiling at some of 
the coincidences between the most civilized of 
ancient and least civilized of modern European 
nations: Whililoo is the Irish howl; Eleleu was 
the Greek. In the wail for a dead person, (such 
customs are traditionally exact,) the Greek 
women still beat their bosoms, and set up the cry. 
—The style and design of the above paintings 
are quite similar to those of Greek vases and 
reliefs; nevertheless Etruscan, as respects the 
bizarre forms, movement, and expression, toge- 
ther with the loaded drapery ; in fine, display 
such masterdom of workmanship, and knowledge 
s0 profound of nature peering through a megrim 
sort of imaginativeness, as to prove them, on the 
whole, what I may call Tyrrhenized Greek. 
Not that they are perhaps of an early date, but 
rather imitations of an early style, as, with these 
singular characteristics of the antique, to wit, 
faces almost always painted in profile, and both 
eyes painted as on a full face—this tomb also 
exhibits (in the red embroidery of the dancers 
above-mentioned) signs of the decadence of the 
arts. A like date may be ascribed to the paint- 
ings of the sepulchre at Ponte della Badia; ob- 
serve, too, that they are of one uniform colour in 
the different masses, (not modelled with lights 
and shades,)—another sign of their old fashioned- 
ness. They represent, among other things, a 
Jove enthroned, the sceptre within his left hand, 
and his right, instead of holding a thunderbolt 
or patera as usual, reposes on his thigh. He 
regards a female who, by her majesty, ought to 
be Juno, but cannot well, having no diadem, and 
Various signs of mortality in her ornaments, be- 
sides evidencing a portrait. Several other paint- 
ed sepulchres have been found about this neigh- 
bourhood 3 so we have no need to travel for such 
curiosities quite so far asthe Valley of the Tombs 
ofthe Kings. Remains of what would seem the 
cella of an ancient temple, have likewise come to 
light, and, moreover, an original Egyptian sca- 
rabeus along with them. Yet there are people 
who would still persuade us no connexion existed 
between the arts or rites of Egypt and Etruria. 





N. B. One of the most remarkable figures ob- 
served in these paintings, is that of the Destroyer 
Demon, serpent bound and clawed, such as you 
see on Etruscan vases; one of which (from the 
excavations at Volci,and possessed by the Baron 
de Beugnot,) has this Terror thus underscribed 
—Charun. Now, not to speak of its similarity 
with the personification of Time, (that great de- 
stroyer), AIQN, or Eon, as described by Vis- 
conti, Mus. Pio-Clem. about vol. [V. I think— | 
here we have in puris naturalibus the Minos of 
Dante and Michael Angelo, both Tuscans. Not 
improbable, therefore, that Charun was legen- 
dary among the over-superstitious Etruscans in 
Dante’s age, (perhaps is so yet); confounded, it 
may be, with another terrific infernal personage 
Charon, but separated by the poet of theology. 
Hence, or from some other mythic Etruscan 
Thesaurus, (for he was a profound fabulist,) his | 
apparently strange and warrantless delineation | 
of the diabolical judge. Much less has suggest- 
ed the most eccentric images of poetry. As for | 
Michael’s addition of ears to Minos, this was 
suggested by his asinine critic, who sat for the | 


portrait. 

Vescovali, whom you recollect, no doubt, as 
having so neatly adapted the famous mosaic of | 
Pompeii to his own gothic hypothesis, describes 
a mosaic found near Rome, (Villa Lupi,) with | 
more ingenuousness and equal ingenuity. It is | 
a square of eighteen palms, bordered with a | 
little ledge of Parian marble, (whence its pre- | 
ciousness may be conjectured,) and representing | 
a banquet-table, bespread with the fragments of 
a feast, six scenic masks, plus a living mouse. 
This is plainly the celebrated Asaraton of Per- | 
gamus, by Sosus, imitated at Rome—Vescovali 
suspects copied. There are, to be sure, no doves, 
like the Capitoline, supposed to be copies of the 
Pergamenean, but there is, acutely remarks the 
antiquarian, a place for them. To conclude, in 
a square palm, 7,500 pieces have been counted ; 
a third more than in an equal surface of the 
Pompeian mosaic. Workmanship excellent: 
inscribed HPAKAITOS HPLASATO, which 
dates it between Adrian and Caracalla, from an 
archaism in the O and =.—* Will you never have 
done your Tillotson lay-sermon?”—Done, till 
next week, as the Doctor said of his homily on 
Procrastination. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Tue British Association for the Advancement of | 
Science will, as we announced, be held in Edin- 
burgh ; and we may now add, during the week 
commencing with Monday the 8th of Septem- 
ber. Such members as mean to attend are re- 
quested to apprize the nearest local Secretary of 
their intention; and if they propose to submit 
any communication to the meeting, they should 
intimate the nature and probable extent of it as 
early as possible, and transmit a copy of the paper 
to the same officer on or before the 20th of Au- 
gust. The circular of the Secretaries announces 
that a committee will attend at the apartments of 
the Royal Society, Princes-street, on and after 
Thursday, 4th September, to deliver tickets of 
admission, and to answer inquiries, and that 
there will be regular ordinaries during the week, 
and arrangements made to procure lodgings for 
visitors at reasonable rates. 


We mentioned some short time since, that it 
was proposed to found a Literary and Scientific 
Institution, in the wealthy and populous neigh- 
bourhood west of Hyde Park Corner. We are 
now happy to state, that the exertions of those 
with whom the idea originated, were so heartily 
seconded by the public, that on Saturday last, a | 
general meeting was held to receive the report of | 
the Provisional Committee, appoint officers, and 
open the Institution, for which a large and com- 
modious house in Sloane Street has been fitted | 





up. We were pleased to observe that the mem- 
bers of the committee, themselves justly entitled 
to the best thanks of the subscribers, did not 
forget, in their very able report, to make men- 
tion that the idea first originated with Mr. J. 
C. Evans—that it was his great personal and 
unaided exertions which drew them together— 
and to recommend, as a testimony of grateful re- 
spect, that the first act of the assembled mem- 
bers should be, to elect that gentleman an ho- 
norary member for life. We need hardly add, 
that this resolution was carried unanimously. 
We hear from Paris that a select party of 
Chateaubriand’s friends, the élite of Parisian 
rank, wit, and talent, meet weekly in the saloon 
of the distinguished and graceful Madame Reca- 
mier, to hear extracts read by the author from 


| his autobiographic Memoirs. The work is not 


to be published until after his death, although 
selected extracts have been allowed to appear 
in the literary journals. We understand from 
those who have been admitted among the select, 
that the Memoirs contain not only sketches 
of all the principal characters who have figured 
on the great theatre of European politics for the 


| last 40 years, but that the author touches, with 


the hand of « poet, on his adventures when wan- 
dering through the forests of America, and gives 
touching and striking traits of English life, known 
whilst residing on our protecting shores as an 
emigrant, and afterwards as ambassador. 

Our readers will be happy to hear, that the 
widow of the enterprising Richard Lander, 
whose murder on the fatal shores of Africa, we 
last week announced, has a pension granted to 
her by government, of 70/. a year, and that 50/. 
a year in addition has been settled on his daugh- 
ter. 

Weare told that ‘Semiramide,’* La Donna del 
Lago,’ and * La Sonnambula’ (for Caradori’s be- 
nefit) are in preparation at the Opera House. 
The German Company was to open its season 
last night with the ‘ Zauberflote ;* but it seems 
that circumstances have prevented their com- 
mencing till next week. 

We have now read the whole of this month's 
magazines. The New Monthly is cresting its 
head a little, and taking an aristocratic turn. The 
‘Recollections of Kean’ are interesting; so is 
the ‘Adventure of St. Helena,’ a tale of a stolen 
interview with Napoleon, very curious if authen- 
tic —The Old Monthly is got up so carelessly, 
that we found ourselves in the middle of a me- 
dical treatise when we thought we were reading 
about Victor Hugo.—The Metropolitan has more 
of ‘Imprisonment for Debt’—(it seems the eti- 
quette for Magazine writers to go to jail just 
now)—more of ‘Jacob Faithful,’ with lively 
blue-eyed Mary Stapleton, and her pseudo-deaf 
father and his * human natur,” and more ‘ Sici- 
lian Facts,’ which read marvellously like fictions. 
—The Dublin University Magazine contained 
last month one of the most beautiful lyrics we 
have seen for many a day,—we mean ‘The 
Forester’s Complaint.’ We looked for more from 
the same hand in the present number, but found 
it not. There is, however one of Herrera’s gor- 
geous odes, translated by Mrs. Hemans, and, 
for prose, a clever paper on Irish Antiquities, (we 
are glad to see this magazine preserve its nation- 
ality,) and an interesting apparition story of a 
man haunted by a shadow, which made us for 
the moment afraid of our own. The United Ser- 
vice Journal, the Asiatic Journal, and the British 
Magazine, keep close to the respective objects 
for the promotion of which they started_—The 
Shilling Magazine is Cobbett’s under a new 


| name.—The North American Review for April 


has just arrived, and appears full of valuable, 
and, what is of as much consequence, readable 
matter. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

May 8.—F. Bailly, Esq., in the chair—A 
paper was read, entitled, * Observations on the 
reciprocal influence of Magnetic Needles, when 
within the sphere of each other’s action,’ by 
Capt. Johnson, R.N. 

The author described the instrument by which 
his observations were made, and stated the re- 
sults in a tabular form. He then directed the 
attention of observers to the difficulties that re- 
sult from local influences, such as ferruginous 
matter, the electrical state of the atmosphere, 
and other causes, influences which cannot be 
reconciled with any of the present theories of 
magnetism. 

A paper was read, * On the connexion between 
refracted and diffracted light,’ by — Cooper, 
Esq. The author stated, that his purpose was 
to unite the diiferent optical investigations of 
modern times into one system. He showed that 
there was a striking analogy between the pro- 
duction of central white light, with complemen- 
tary fringes of the least retractable rays on one 
edge, and the most refractable on the other, by 
refraction ; and the production of a circle of 
white light surrounded by concentric coloured 
fringes, which is produced by diffraction. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Anniversary Meeting took place on the 
Ist inst., when the customary forms in the elec- 
tion of the Council, Officers, &c., for the ensuing 
year were observed. Much satisfaction appeared 
to be given, by the favourable nature of the 
Auditors’ Report, copies of which were distri- 
buted, after it was read, by the Chairman of the 
Committee of Accounts. By this document it 
is shown, that the income in the past year ex- 
ceeds the expenditure inthe sum of 1574/.18s.7d. 
which had been so far realized before the day 
of balance, that the Council were enabled to re- 
duce the bonded debt, by paying off and can- 
celling two bonds amounting together to 920/.; 
the actual reduction in the gross amount of debt 
since the last report being 9512. 19s. 3d. 

May 6.—Several very beautiful collections of 
flowers were exhibited from the conservatories 
of Mrs. Marrvat, Mrs. Lawrence, and the Gar- 
den of the Society. Some fine specimens of 
apples, called the Sweeney Nonpareil, and a 
curious carved Bamboo of Chinese workman- 
ship, from John Reeves, Esq., were also promi- 
nent. 

It was announced that the first Exhibition at 
the Garden of the Society, would take place on 
Saturday the LOth inst. 

Mrs. Vernon was elected a fellow of the So- 
ciety. 

INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 

At the ordinary meeting, 28th January, the 
President, Thomas Telford, Esq., in the chair,— 
Mr. Richardson, civil engineer, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and Mr. Oldham, civil engineer, of 
Hull, were elected corresponding members. 
Mr. Comrie and Mr. Barwise were elected 
associates. A drawing and explanation of a 
machine for removing wrecks, was presented by 
Mr. James Bremner. A conversation took place 
on the Undulating Railway. It was remarked 
that, on common roads, gentle undulations 
seemed to offer some advantage to horses draw- 
ing a carriage at a low velocity, for on mount- 
ing the slope he works at his most effective 
speed, while on his descent he travels with 
rapidity, there being no force of traction re- 
quired: but the advantages of the undulating 
railway had been inferred from experiments on 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, the ac- 
curacy of which was very questionable.—A 
member regretted to find such errors printed 
and published in scientific statements, from 





which the most erroneous conclusions might 
be derived.—It was observed that no prefer- 
ence in theory can be given to an undulating 
surface for a railway, the advantage gained 
in descending being lost in the ascent.—A 
member had seen experiments said to prove 
the advantages of the undulating principle. He 
considered them fallacious, being so much influ- 
enced by the method of starting, the undulating 
line, where the experiments were made, begin- 
ning wich a descent, that, on a fair comparison 
with a level line, the error would be made ma- 
nifest. He added, that the principle was so 
evidently erroneous, that no advantage could 
result from considering the question of carrying 
it into effect. He viewed it in the same light as 
the “Perpetual Motion” and similar power- 
gaining schemes. 

In a conversation which took place as to the 
volume of atmospheric air which may be raised 
one degree Fahrenheit by a pound of New- 
castle coal, a member stated that, in an air- 
heating apparatus in Messrs. Strutt’s large cot- 
ton factory, at Belper, and also at Messrs. Mar- 
shall’s flax-mills, the expenditure of fuel was 
considerably less than in similar mills at Man- 
chester, where steam was the agent employed. 
He considered it very desirable to inquire fur- 
ther into the comparative advantages of steam 
and atmospheric air for heating buildings. 


At the ordinary meeting, 4th February, the 
President in the chair,—a map of the entrance 
of the river Medway was presented by Mr. 
Townshend. Mr. Faney presented and read a 
paper on the iron steam-vessels, which were 
constructed in the year 1852 by Messrs. Mauds- 
lay and Field. 

After a further conversation on the principle 
of the undulating railway, in which it was men- 
tioned by some of the members that there were 
other fallacies in the experiments above alluded 
to besides the method of putting the models in 
motion, the subject of the heating power of coal 
was resumed. 

It was mentioned, that from 350,000 to 
400,000 cubic feet of atmospheric air raised 
one degree of Fahrenheit by one pound of coal, 
was the result of Dr. Dalton’s experiments.— 
A member said that the quantity given by Mr. 
Sylvester's experiments was considerably under 
that given by Dr. Dalton. With the stove of the 
Derby Infirmary, 5085 feet of air, equal to 539 
pounds in weight, were raised from a tempera- 
ture of 40° to 99° (59 degrees) by one pound 
of coal. This is equal to 20,000Ib. of atmo- 
spheric air raised one degree by one pound of 
coal.—In another experiment by Mr. Sylvester, 
22,400 lb. weight of air were raised one degree 
by a pound of coal. ‘The stove of the Derby 
Infirmary, in twelve hours, raised 344,000 cubic 
feet of air 56 degrees, by the consumption of 60 
pounds of coal. 


At the ordinary meeting, 11th February, the 
President in the chair,—Mr. Joseph Miller, 
civil engineer, was elected a member. Mr. 
George Peel, civil engineer, was elected a corre- 
sponding member. Mr. Francis Watkins, opti- 
cian, was elected an associate. 

Mr. Barwise produced and explained an in- 
strument of his own invention, for ascertaining 
the velocity of air. 

The conversation was continued on the heat- 
ing power of coal, in which it was mentioned 
that the experiments of MM. Delaroche and 

derard in the year 1813, give the means of 


ee 
weight of coals, as applied in the furnaces of 
common steam-engine boilers. This might be 
accounted for by the difficulty of bringing the 
air into contact with the heat, on account of the 
large space occupied by it in comparison with 
water—the comparative space occupied by a 
given weight of air and water being as eighty. 
three to one. 

A member gave an account of a steam-bort 


| now plying on the River Hudson, which is said 


to have travelled at the rate of twenty miles in 
an hour and one minute, set in motion by one 
paddle-wheel, worked by steam: the wheel js 
said to be of very large diameter. The boat is 
composed of two shuttle-shaped barrels of wood, 


| each three hundred feet long, and eight feet in 


diameter, connected by beams, on which is laid 
the deck, at a height of six feet above the water 
line: the midship breadth is forty-one feet, 


At the ordinary meeting, 18th February, the 
President in the chair, the conversation was 
resumed on the subject of the above mentioned 
steam- vessel, —Itwas stated, that the trip, above 
alluded to, took place in slack water, the cur. 
rent in the Iludson at all times being incon. 


| siderable, owing, in a great measure, to the 


small rise of tide.k—A member considered the 
vessel admirably adapted for speed: her total 


| displacement he estimated at eighty-four tons; 


drawing only sixteen inches of water. 

Mr. Walker read a paper, ‘On the Method 
pursued in making and using Grout in the 
boundary wall of the East India Docks,’ of 


which Mr. Bidder presented a specimen which 


had been Jaid in the year 1800, and lately taken 
down. So perfectly was the mass consolidated, 
that it was found impossible to detach the bricks 
without breaking them—large pieces of the 
consolidated mass were used in the foundations 
of new structures. — A member recommended 
the addition of small bits of wood pitched and 
dusted while hot, which, he said, made an ex- 


| cellent bond, by adhering to the cement: pieces 
| of ash in thin strips he found most advan- 


tageous.—It was stated, that experience has 


| shown mortar to harden progressively for a 


long series of years, as evinced by the numerous 
specimens of Roman roads. —The same property 
had been observed in Roman cement. A mem- 
ber of the Institution said he had found cement 
to harden in a duration of time dependent on 
the quantity of iron it contained, and the rapi- 
dity of its oxidation; that Surrey limes contain 
more iron than others, and that water limes 
contain a greater proportion of clay than chalk 
limes, 





At the ordinary meeting, 25th February, 
Joshua Field, Esq., Vice President, in the 
chair,—Mr. E. P. Fordham, civil engineer, of 
Dover, was elected a corresponding member. 

The conversation on grouting masonry and 
brickwork was resumed, in which several 


| members mentioned the importance of using the 


exact quantity of water necessary.—A member 


| said, it had been found necessary in removing 


it to blast part of the walls of the London 
Docks, so hard had they become in the course 
of ten years. 

A conversation was subsequently held on 


| steam-boats, in which it was stated, that it was 


determining the comparative advantages of | 


using air and steam for the purpose of heating. 
—From Mr. Sylvester's experiments, it ap- 
pears, that the effect produced has been only 
two-thirds what might be theoretically expected 
in a comparison with water raised one degree 


while in motion the draft of water of the steam- 
vessel above mentioned was sixteen inches; when 
at rest it was two feet.—A member considered, 
that the form of the vesse] might be improved ; 
also, that the barrels should be wholly im- 
mersed.—It was thought a single boat might 
be preferable to the twin shape.—A meimber 


| stated, that the greatest velocity he had known 


attained in this country in still water was 
eleven and a quarter miles per hour. 
The conversation was resumed on the sub- 


in temperature by the combustion of the same | ject of the heating power of coals, &e—A 
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member remarked the disadvantage of using 
heated air as a means of acquiring mechanical 
ower, on account of its great bulk.—It was 
stated, that the hot-air blast in smelting had 
never come into general use, and that it had 
been laid aside by some who had formerly used 


it; which might probably be accounted for by | 


the fact, that the blast pipes were consumed 
at the temperature at which hot-air blasts were 
found effective. . 
the Institution, that he had made experiments, 
which exhibited in the hot blast iron a consi- 
derable inferiority in point of strength. 


A conversation took place, in which Leslie's | 


Differential Thermometer was recommended as 


an instrument for ascertaining the velocity of | 
air.—A member said, that he had applied the | 


principle to measure the quantity of gas con- 
sumed, and found it tosucceed. 





Extomoocican Socirty—May 5th.—J. G. 
Children, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 
Letters were read from Signor Passerini, of 
Florence, and Dr. Hammerschmidt, of Vienne, 
Foreign Honorary Members of the Society. 
Amongst the exhibitions was a large collection 
of fossil crustacea, from the Isle of Sheppy, col- 
lected by the Rev. F. W. Hope. The ravages 
of insects upon vegetable productions, and the 
application of remedies, occupied much of the 
attention of the meeting ; memoirs being read 
upon the onion-fly by Mr. Westwood, and upon 
the grub of the tipula, which led to an extended 
discussion ; and it was suggested, that the So- 
ciety would gladly receive communications from 
any person, not a member of the Society, who 
had noticed the history of any of these destruc- 
tive insects, or had discovered any successful 
remedy against their attacks. The following 
memoirs were also read: Descriptions of two 
new and singular beetles from Swan River, and 
of several curious insects found in gum anime by 
the Rev. F. W. Hope—Remarks upon a pas- 
sage in Herodotus, relative to the mode of de- 
fence adopted by the fishermen of Egypt against 
the nightly attacks of gnats, and which had 
greatly perplexed commentators, by Mr. W. B. 
Spence—A further notice of the supposed Cucud- 
lia Thapsiphaga, by Mr. Standish, and which 
was pronounced by Mr. Stephens to be a new 
and distinct British moth—Further observations 
upon the habits of the burrowing sand-wasps, by 
Mr. Shuckard. Numerous donations of books 
and insects were laid upon the table. A Com- 
mittee was appointed for superintending the 
publication of the forthcoming Transactions of 
the Society. 





MERTINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 






Moy, § Royal Geographical Society......Nine, P.M. 
* (Medical Society .... 
Zoological Society ( 
Business) ..... Crccece -$p.§ 
Tuxs. 2 Medico-Kotanical Society........ bight 
Medico-Chirurgical Society...... 3 p. 8, P.M. 


Institution of Civil Engineers.... Eight, p.a. 
Wed. Society of Arts.......ceeseeseeee} Po 7) P-Me 





Tu. Royal Society ......... coccccceed P. 8, P.M. 

Society of Antiquaries ... .. Eight, p.m. 
Fri. Royal Institution................4 p. 8, P.M. 
Sat. Westminster Medical Society....Kight, p.m. 





FINE ARTS 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


It was stated by a member of | 


On Friday week the Members of the Royal | 


Academy opened the doors of their Exhibition 


of Painting and Sculpture to the princes, peers, | 
and chief men of the land; on Saturday they | 


€ntertained them with a sumptuous dinner, 
spread out among works of art ; and on Monday 
they permitted the commoner spirits of the 
earth to pay their shilling, and gaze their fill at 
the chiselled stones and the coloured canvas 
Which cover the walls and occupy the floors. 
Ve were there among the mob; nor did this 


YUM 





circumstance hinder us from being much inter- 
ested in the Exhibition. There is little, indeed, 
to move us deeply or excite astonishment: 
| we have frequently scen pictures, in the same 
place, of a higher order, and statuary ex] 
more elevated sentiments ; bu 
that we have seen more works at once of a pleas. 
ing nature—a collection more likely to gratify 
the public taste. The exhibitors are less am- 
hitious in the choice of their subjects than 
formerly, and more happy in handling them. 
Pictures of a domestic nature are plentiful: those 
of a strictly historical nature are few : portraits 
are not numerous. The picture of a full-fed 
mortal of twenty stone is not set off against the 
likeness of a pig a stone heavier; neither have 
we so many horses in harness, or racing mares 
labelled with their lineage ; 
similes of particular spots of earth, erroneously 
| called landscapes. ‘The pictures, too, are not so 
| stupendous in their dimensions as formerly. A 
large picture is a great evil: our churches will 
not admit them, for divines allow no one to ex- 





seven yards square. In truth, our artists are ac- 
commodating their works more than ever to 
suit the public taste, and their reward will be 
accordingly. 


On looking over the Catalogue, we miss the 
names of some artists whom we can ill spare. 
Srornarp will charm us no more with his natural 
and graceful fancies ; Constante is absent—we 
are concerned to hear, from ill health; Mut- 
READY Chooses to instruct the young, rather than 
charm the old with his characteristic composi- 
tions; Lesuie is on his way back from America, 
and one who will be more warmly welcomed 
could not be sent to us; Newron, alas! is a 
sore sufferer, and hope. of his recovery is, we 
hear, denied to us; Evry, who pleased us so fre- 
quently with his classic conceptions and vigorous 
colouring, has nothing of the kind this season— 
he, too, is ill, we are told; Boxatn, who has the 
art of infusing poetry into female beauty, is busy 
in the city of the seven hills, and has transmitted 
nothing: while in Sculpture we miss—and so 
will the public—the works of Cuanrrey and 
Gipson. 

Though the absence of these lights is felt ; yet 
others of equal brightness have not refused to 
shine. Epwin Lanpseer has painted the best 
picture; Axxan hasdisplayed the finest fecling ; 


ters; Cattcort the most natural scenes ; and 
Turner the most poetical landscapes. In por- 
traiture we have much that is excellent; Pat. 
Lips has several manly and well-imagined heads ; 
Pickersaitt keeps his place—one of his works, 
at least, is not surpassed in the Exhibition; the 
President has handled the full-length of His 
Majesty with no little elegance; Wikre has 
doue as much, or more, for Her Majesty ; 
Geppes, too, exhibits one portrait—that of Sir 
James Stuart, which ought to bring sitters; and 
Curt has limned * La Palermitana’ with equal 
simplicity and elegance. Nor ought we to neg- 
lect the female exhibitors: Mrs. 
charms us with her delicate and beautiful de- 
lineations; and Mrs. Rosertrson has a full- 
length of Lady Rolle, which will not sutler by 





| or more of “ the lords of the creation.” 
In Sculpture there seems a falling off. 


Wikre the most original and striking charac- 


bral 
| trifie. 


ssing | 


we are not sure | 


nality of character, so that the room is well 
filled—nay, approaching to the crowded. There 
are in all 1121 works of Art—of these about 100 
are pieces of sculpture ; not a few are architec- 
tural drawings—some of which have high merit ; 
but they must be seen to be understood—de- 





| scription cannot cope with them. 


nor vulgar fac. | 


pound Scripture but themselves; and our dwell. | 
ing-houses are not gigantic enough for canvas | 





‘ > es 
Carpenter | 


The picture by Epwin Lanpseer, which we 
consider so exquisitely handled, is 13, * Scene of 
the olden time at Bolton Abbey.’ It seems a 
day of payment in kind, and the Abbot, with 
another of his brethren, has come forth to re. 
ceive it. One man lays down a noble buck on 
the floor, extends his hand along its breast to 
show where the fat lies, while two dogs, that are 
all but living, look on as if they claimed a share; 
a girl, and a handsome one, with a humility not 
unmingled with fear, presents a dish of delicious 
trout ; they seem fresh from the river, and to be 
just gasping their last. A youth has got a wild 
heron slung on his back, and, without the fear 
of the Abbot before his eves, is peeping at the 
back of a letter which his reverence holds in his 
hand. The colouring of this truly splendid pic- 
ture is clear, deep, and harmonious. * A High- 
land Breaktast,’ No. 96, is by the same hand, 
and of almost equal merit; a group of terriers 
and hounds are socially toiling with their teeth 


| on the floor, while seated apart is a young mother 


giving her babe the breast; the innocence of the 
latter, and the truth and nature of the former, 
are equally striking. 

The poetic creations of Turner form a strik- 
ing contrast to the vivid realities of Landseer. 
This great landscape painter has five pictures in 
all ; they are mostly imaginative, and, with the 
exception of a splendid view of Venice, may be 
accused of being too slight, and in some parts 
slovenly. The first, and perhaps the best, of 
these compositions, is called * The Fountain of 
Indolence;’ the scene is magnificent—golden 
palaces, silver fountains, romantic valleys, and 
hills which distance makes celestial, are united 
into one wondrous landscape, over which a sort 
of charmed light is shed, that is almost too much 
for mortal eyes. Perhaps the artist, in reading 
Thomson’s * Castle of Indolence, desired, in 
embodying some of the poet’s descriptions, to 
imitate the example of one of the members of 
that * pleasant land of drowsy-hed.” who “ fond 
to begin, but for to finish loth,” never commu- 
nicated the last touch to any of his compositions. 
This remark applies still more forcibly to 75, 
*The Golden Bough, by the same hand ; the 
scene is wild and splendid—almost dim through 
excess of brightness, and the conception is won- 
derful, yet the slight and slovenly handling 
presses sorely upon us,and we mingle regret 
with admiration. 

But it is time to speak of Wiikre, perhaps 
the first artist of the age in delineating action 
and character ; but we have seen pictures of his 
more to our taste than even his admirable No. 
122, * Not at Home.’ A country landlord—a 
shrewd and knowing one, with his dog at his 
foot, his whip under his arm, his hat plucked 
over his brow, and a look of mingled distrust 
and determination in his face, pays a visit to a 
house in London, to demand rent or some such 
A servant—a smooth, cool, plausible 








| knave, has opened the reluctant door, and plac- 


being compared with full-lengths done by one | 
replies * Master's not at home.’ 
Pitts | 


is the most poetic: his ‘Shield of Llercules? is | 


a fine composition ; Wyatt is the most elegant: 
his ‘Cupid and Psyche’ is a delicate group ; 
Baity exhibits at least one fine female head 
worthy of his high reputation for the beautiful ; 


3 


Wesrmacott has given us a statue of the illus | 


trious John Locke, which we will allow others | 


to admire; and younger artists have supplied 
figures, some of them natural and neatly handled 
—and busts, impressed with considerable origi- 


ing himself, as if by accident athwart the breach, 
’ Tf ever a lie 
was painted, it is painted on that man’s face ; 
but to prevent all misconception, the ** master,” 
a sharper questionless, slips his hand slyly out at 
another window, and claps a lighted cigar to hs 
landlord’s wig. ‘The scene is quiet, but irre- 
istibly comic. No. 148, * The Spanish Mother,’ 
nother of Wilkie’s works, and a fine one; 
the colouring is deep and vigorous; a child has 
its little arms twined round the mother’s neck, 
and is pulling her off her balance; the posture 
is almost extravagant, but is brought back to 





Is a 
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truth and nature by a happy hand that has 
never been known to fail. 

To Atian we haveawarded the high praise of 
deep feeling: let those who doubt this, look at 
169, ‘The Orphan,’ or at 309, * Polish Exiles 
conducted by Bashkirs on their way to Siberia.’ 
In the former, a beautiful girl is kneeling beside 
the chair, now made empty by the death of her 
parent; her heart is in her face; a venerable 
domestic follows to offer aid, which he evidently 
dreads will be wanted. The young lady is like 
no one so much as Miss Scott, and the chair is 
that left empty at Abbotsford. She is 

Mouldering now ir silent dust, 

as well as her illustrious father. ‘The Polish 
Exiles’ is a well-conceived and well-composed 
picture ; we would have preferred woe more 
tranquil, but, perhaps, nothing less than strong 
action would have made any impression on a 
couple of Bashkirs, who, mounted on horses as 
wild as themselves, seem impatient to hurry 
their wretched prisoners forward. These “lads 
of the desert” are no fanciful creations—they 
were drawn by the adventurous artist in their 
own land; they sit as easily on their high trot- 
ting horses and high saddles, as birds sit on the 
bough. The picture is a fine one. 

We dislike portraits of horses; but the horses of 
Warp are much better than portraits; they have 
life and elegance, we had almost said feeling. 
211, * Portrait of an Arabian,’ is in his best style ; 
the form is beautiful, and such an air of reality is 
shed over the animal, that wealmost expect to see 
him bound away tothe desert beyond the bondage 
of saddle or rein. 290,‘ The Yeldham Oak at 
Great Yeldhan,.’ is of another stamp, though by 
the same hand. This venerable tree was of a 
girth and a beauty worthy of being recorded in the 
Essex Court Rolls of the manor, six hundred 
years ago; it now is the worse for its encounters 
with time. The village is cleverly painted, and 
the whole forms a scene elegant and English. 

Those who desire to look abroad, cannot well 
look at any composition more beautiful than 64, 
* The Escape of Francesco di Carrara, last Lord 
of Padua, and Taddea d’ Este, his wife, (who 
was ill at the time,) from the power of Galeazzo 
Visconti, Duke of Milan,’ by Eastraxe. The 
flight of the fugitives has grace mingled with 
alarm ; they see their enemy hurrying in pursuit, 
yet betray no unseemly terror: some will 
think them too serene, not that they are so, but 
because we are accustomed to see other artists 
make action painful and extravagant. This 
painter has poetry in his soul, and a taste for 
harmony—these are scarce commodities. 


Howarphasa poetic fancy,anda pure taste. 80, 
* The Gardens of Hesperus,’ shows a good deal 
of both. We always like to see the works of this 
artist ; he comes in the company of Milton, and 
Spenser, and Shakspeare : not as one thrown into 
their society by accident, but as one who feels 
and understands them. In the present picture 
he has interpreted with the pencil the meaning 
of that exquisite passage in ‘ Comus,” beginning, 

There I drink the liquid air, 

All among the gardens fair 

Of Hesperus and his daughters three, 
That sing around the golden tree. 

It is no easy task to equal Milton; nor do we 
say that Howard has succeeded where others 
have failed: he has, however, made a beautiful 
picture, and if poetic subjects were not at a sad 
discount, it would soon find a purchaser. 

We have, with difficulty, been silent till now 
about the pictures of Caricott ; they are nume- 
rous, and one and all stamped with elegance and 
nature. He is poetic, yet he mixes reality with 
his dreams: he is scientific, yet the ease of na- 
ture is not neglected, nor is he deficient in either 
airiness or vigour. 106, *The Port of Leghorn,’ 
is a brilliant thing: the sun comes dancing along 
he waters, which are curling and dimpling in 





the light, while the lofty buildings, and the ships 
moored, come in for a little of the radiance. 
Some one at our elbow exclaimed, “ What a 
Claude-like scene.” There is something in this ; 
yet it is not so much like Claude as it is like 


| formed. 


Callcott, for, like all great artists, he has a style | 


of his own. 


189, ‘Dutch Peasants waiting the | 


Return of the Passage-Boat,’ is handled in an- | 


other manner: the scene, in other hands, would 
likely have been coarse or common-place, but 


Callcott has communicated a certain air of free- | 


dom, and even elegance, to his rusties: the water, 
too, has its beauties. 154, * Cologne’ has been 
frequently painted, but this gives the place a 
new aspect ; and those who are curious in such 
matters may compare the * Cologne’ of Turner 
with that of his brother Academician, and will 
find great and peculiar beauties ir. both. 


We have said that pictures of a strictly his- | 
torical kind are not numerous: Hitton,as usual, | 
has not forgotten the art in which he excels. | 


194, * Editha and the Monks searching for the 
body of Harold,’ was suggested by the page of the 


ancient Chronicler, who says,“ The body, stripped | 
of its armour, was so disfigured, that the monks | 


were unable to distinguish it. In this emergency 


they had recourse to Editha, * the lady with the | 
swan’s neck,’ who, with the keen eye of affection, | 


recognized the remains of her lover.” The slain 


are splendidly grouped: the bodies are lying in | 


the easy posture into which nature always throws | 


herself: the monks are looking on with something | 


of sympathy, while Editha seems about to preci- 
pitate herself upon the body of him who, by 
dying for his country, shows he was worthy of 
her love. She seems a little too much moved ; 
her eyes are too staring: there is a gracefulness 
in grief, as well as a decorum in painting, which 
should not be forgotten. 

In our next paper we shall continue these 
strictures. 








MUSIC 


THE PROJECTED GRAND NATIONAL OPERA. 


Our readers may remember, that some time 
back, we had occasion to speak in terms of praise, 
of a pamphlet addressed by Mr. Rodwell the 
composer, to the musicians of Great Britain, 
calling upon them to unite and petition His 
Majesty to grant them a patent under which 
they might establish a National Opera in Lon- 
don. This pamphlet has given rise to the for- 
mation of a Committee, composed of the princi- 
pal musicians, who have brought their labours to 
such an advanced point, that we understand their 
petition will be made public this day. Thirty- 
five copies of the petition will be left for signa- 
ture at as many different music shops in the 
metropolis, and some sixteen hundred circulars 
will be delivered to the various members of the 
musical profession in London. 

We sincerely wish the Committee success in 
their laudable endeavours to improve the state 
of the musical knowledge of their country—and 
we trust that the prayer of their petition may be 
granted. 


Roya Society or Musicians.—The perform- 
ance of Handel’s ‘ Messiah,’ for the benefit of 
this Society, was honoured by the presence of 
her Majesty. With regard to the choruses, (the 
great and characteristic attraction of an oratorio,) 
they were not all executed with the force and 


energy they demand. With the exception 
of Braham’s songs, the airs for tenor singers 
suffered greatly—who is to replace this veteran ? 
we have been long looking in vain for a substi- 
tute, and see no promise of the appearance of 
any. Madame Caradori, Miss Stephens, Mrs. 
W. Knyvett, Mrs. Bishop, Miss Clara Novello, 
and Miss Masson, were the lady singers upon 
this occasion. 





— = 

Mr. Moscuetes’ Concert.—This took place 
on Thursday morning; and the promises of ap 
excellent scheme, comprising much variety and 
novelty, were (with one exception) well per. 
The overture was Mendelsohn’s * Me. 
lusine,’ which improves upon acquaintance, 4 
brilliant rondo, composed by him, was admira. 
bly performed by Mr. Moscheles ; the spirit an@ 
finish of his passages, (and they were most rapid 
and difficult,) and the sound, unaffected expres. 
sion of his cantabile playing, cannot be too much 
commended ; the last in particular, as the taste 
of the time is more for the surprising and pj. 
quant, than the substantial and touching jn 
music. He repeated also his ‘Concerto Fan. 
tastique,’ with increased effect, and performed a 
duet with Herz; concluding his concert with an 
improvisation, principally on the theme of Beet. 
hoven’s * Pastoral Symphony,’ which he treated 
in a manner original and masterly. Mons. Ghys 
performed one of his own fantasias on the violin; 
his playing is beautiful, but his music has too 
much of caricature and forced effect, and the 
continued performance of it will prevent his ac. 
quiring the reputation he deserves. A concer. 
tante quartette, between himself on the violin, 
Moscheles, L. Schulz on the guitar, and Madame 
Stockhausen, was very beautiful ; the theme, a 
favourite romance by Blangini. Mons. de Vrugt, 
(principal tenor singer to the King of Holland,) 
made his début in England on this occasion; 
we must hear him again, (and, we fancy, on the 
stage,) before we can pronounce fairly upon his 
merits. His voice is of extensive compass, and 
very rich towards the middle of the scale ; it has 
no need of the addition of a falsetto, (always an 
impertinence, if it can be avoided,—but of this 
we shall take another occasion to speak more 
fully). He seems to have abundance of energy, 
but, at present, we think the stage is his proper 
place. It was unwise in Miss Clara Novello to 
sing her new ‘* Tyrolien’ so near Madame Stock. 
hausen’s Swiss airs, which are pertect in their 
sweetness, ease, and finish. 











MISCELLANEA 

Paris Libraries—The Library of the Arsenal. 
—We learn from La Revue Littéraire, that this 
library, which was founded by the Marquis de 
Paulmy, was purchased in 1781 by the Count 
d’ Artois, who incorporated with it nearly all the 
library of the Duke de la Valliére. It is com- 
posed of above 175,000 volumes, besides about 
6,000 manuscripts. It includes the most complete 
collection in the world of romances, since theit 
origin in modern literature ; of dramatic works 
since the epoch of moralities and mysteries; and 
of French poetry since the commencement of 
the 16th century. In the other departments of 
literature it is less rich, but even in these it 
contains some important works ; there are, for 
instance, historical works, which are nowhere 
else to be found.— The Library of Sainte- Genevitue 
—The date of the foundation of this library is as 
far back was 1624. The Cardinal de Larochfou- 
cauld, who reformed the Abbey of St. Genevieve, 
presented it with 600 volumes. In 1687 the Ab- 
bey boasted of 20,000 printed volumes, and 400 
manuscripts. In 1710 Letellier, the Archbishop 
of Paris, bequeathed all his books to this library; 
and at the period of the revolution it contained 
90,000 volumes, and 3,000 manuscripts. It is 
now composed of 160,000 volumes, and 3,300 
manuscripts. This library is especially rich in 
academic works, and possesses one of the most 
complete collections of the Aldine typography; 
in historical works it likewise ranks high. The 
most remarkable manuscripts it contains are 
Greek and Oriental. In general its typographic 
specimens of the 15th century are valuable, 
from their number and condition. 

The Réunion of Naturalists and German Phy- 
sicians, will take place at Stuttgard, on the 18th 
of September. It is expected that many of the 
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French savans will take a share in the proceed- 
ings on this occasion; and it is said to be under 
this impression, that the Geological Society of 
France has this year fixed on Strasburgh as 
the place of rendezvous. 

The famous Funeral Procession at Prato— 
(Extract of a letter from Florence.|—The funeral 
procession at Prato, from the Cross to the 
Sepulchre, which takes place there on Good 
Friday, every third year, by no means failed on 
this occasion in its attraction, and there was 


the usual influx of foreigners into that little | 


town to witness it. It is considered the most im- 

sing solemnity throughout Italy ; and, perhaps, 
justly. Not that the tinselled knights of Christen- 
dom,and their horses, * shod with felt”—the tapers 
—the gold-embroidered banners—the dresses of 
the priests, or the downcast, or upeast, eyes of 
holy friars,are particularly imposing ; they rather 
smack of the tedious; but it is the deep, un- 
broken silence of the more than fifty thousand 
human beings assembled, that makes it amount 
well nigh to the awful. From the moment that 
the leaders of the procession, in deep mourning, 
appear, each gently raising his fore-finger with a 
*§t!_St!—St!"-you may hear, if not a pin, 
at least a pea drop from one end of the town to 
the other for three quarters of an hour. Every 


body wonders that no child cries during so long a | 


time; the children, I fancy, are frightened into 
silence by the silence itself. 
The Vapour Cave at Pyrmont, similar to the 


Grotto del Cane at Naples.—This cave is situated | 


ata distance of about 800 feet from the well- 
known mineral spring of the same name. It is 
not a natural formation, but was hollowed out 
and fitted up in the year 1740, by Dr. Seip, 
whose attention was drawn to the place by the 
quantity of suffocating vapour exhaled from the 
fissures of the rock. Similar streams of gas 
issue from many places in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the cave, and of the mineral waters 
themselves, giving them a sparkling and effer- 
vescing quality. The geological characters of 
the ground are, that it belongs to the variegated 
sandstone formation, and that it consists of 
marle and ferruginous sandstone. The stream 
of gas is constant, but the quantity issuing 
varies much at different times; so that the 
height of the gaseous layer, above the surface, 
may be from one to eight, or even. twelve feet. 
Itis generally highest soon after sunrise and 
sunset in clear warm weather, or at the approach 
of a storm; also during a hoar frost in winter, 
during which the vapour atmosphere has stood 
so high over the mouth of the mineral springs, 
that children, and even adults, have fallen down 
asphyxiated, while attempting to draw the water. 
The gas is sour to the taste, and has a suffoca- 
tive smell; the relative quantities of the carbonic 
acid and of common air vary, according to the 
level from the ground at which we collect the 
gas; at the bottom it consists of 48 carbonic 
acid and 52 air; at three feet the proportion of 
the former was only 364; there is no admixture 
of any sulphurous gas. With regard to the 
effects which it produces on animal life, we may 
state, generally, that it is a very exciting, mo- 
mentarily-irritating, heating, and antiseptic 
agent; a pleasant tingling warmth is ex- 
perienced in the limbs; if the person stoops 
down, he is soon sensible of the sourish taste, 
and of a pricking in his eyes and nose; he be- 
comes oppressed and dizzy, his breathing is 
laborious, and the pulse is much quickened ; 
these symptoms become gradually more and 
More aggravated, until complete asphyxia be 
induced. The poisonous force of the Pyrmont 
cave is, however, much inferior to that of the 
Grotto del Cane, or the ‘Poison Valley’ of 
Java, although the agent of destruction be the 
same in ail, varying only in the relative propor- 
tion of its quantity. When the carbonic acid 
848 Is nearly pure, or much exceeds the volume 


| necessarily ensues. 


| animals of moderate bulk. 


| recovered on being withdrawn. 


| derable degree. 





of atmospheric air, with which it is combined, it 
produces, if attempted to be inspired, a spasm 
of the rima glottidis, and thus the entrance of | 
the air is quite stopped up, and speedy death | 
Such phenomena have 
been observed in the Grotto del Cane, and the 
Poison Valley: the vapour of the Pyrmont | 
cave being more diluted, is only slowly fatal to 
Thus, a rabbit re- 
mained in it two minutes, and a cat four, yet 
The latter was 
killed by exposure of fifteen minutes. A dog, 
two years old, bore immersion for thirty minutes, 
when he became asphyxiated, but after some 
trouble was revived. And a large shepherd's 
dog, six years old, showed signs of life after im- 
mersion for an hour and seven minutes, nor did 
they totally cease until nearly three hours had 
elapsed from the beginning of the experiment. 
The death, induced by breathing carbonic acid, 
seems not to be a painful one; a stupefaction 
speedily follows a short-lived excitement. ‘Those 
who have willingly exposed themselves for a few 
minutes to its influence, state that they might 
have died in the most tranquil manner, had 
they not been soon removed from the narcotic 
atmosphere.—Graefe and Walther’s Journal. 
Relative Height of Seas.—It is a commonly 
received opinion that the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, and the Mediterranean and Red Seas, 
vary in their relative altitudes in a very consi- 
The Pacific Ocean is generally 
believed to be fourteen feet higher than the op- 
posite waters across the continent of America; 
anda Mr. Peacock, an engineer, in evidence be- 
fore the House of Commons, states his belief 
that the Red Sea is more than fourteen feet 
higher than the Mediterranean, and that 
four locks, in consequence of that inequality, 
would be required for a.canal across the Isthmus 
of Suez. A correspondent remarks that, upon 
the principle that water will find its own level, no 
inequality whatever can exist between the sur- 
face of seas which are open to, and commingle 
with one another; and, as the Pacific and At- 
lantic Oceans communicate at Cape Horn, and 
the Red and Mediterranean Seas form one body 
of water through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
the Atlantic Ocean, it follows, that if this dif- 
ference of fourteen feet really existed, the water 
would instantly rush towards a level on both 
sides of the land. Inland seas and lakes which 
are land-locked upon all sides, may undeniably 
vary in height from neighbouring oceans and 
seas; but no portion of the same body of water 
can possibly vary from itself. He therefore 
infers, that it is an erroneous opinion that the 
Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, and the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas, vary in their altitudes of 
surface; and as this opinion has influence over 
the supposed expense and difficulty of con- 
necting their waters by canals across the Isth- 
muses of Panama and Suez, it is desirable 
that this error should be removed from the cal- 
culations of the governments or companies who 


would undertake two projects of such boundless | 


consequence to the world. 

The Chung-tsew, or Festival of Middle Au- 
tumn, is a great festival among the Chinese, 
and is observed partially throughout the whole 
month, by sending presents of cakes and fruit 
from one person to another; but it is chiefly 
celebrated on the fifteenth and sixteenth days: 
on the fifteenth, oblations are made to the 
moon, and on the sixteenth the people and 
children amuse themselves with what is called 
‘pursuing the moon.” The legend respecting 
this popular festival is, that an Emperor of the 
Tang dynasty being led one night to the palace 
of the moon, saw there an assembly of nymphs 
playing on instruments of music; and on his 
return commanded persons to dress and sing, 
in imitation of what he had seen.—Gulzlag’s 
Journal of a Residence in Siam. 








Original Letter of Joan of Arc.—The Echo du 
Nord states, than an original letter of Joan of 
Arc has recently been discovered in the archives 
of the department du Nord. It is addressed to 
the Duke of Burgundy, and is written in the 
interest of Charles VIL. The letter is couched 
in very laconic terms, and the writer with great 
naivelé says to the Duke, “Jehanne la Pucelle 
requires you, in the name of Heaven and her 
sovereign Lord the King of France, that you 
conclude a good and lasting peace—mutually 
forgive each other, like good christians—but, 
if you must make war, go and fight the Saracens. 
I supplicate humbly as well as require, that you 
fight no more in the holy territory of France, 
but that you withdraw your troops. If you do 
not, you may depend that you will not gain any 
battle against the King Jeshus, King of Heaven 
and of all the world, and my lawful sovereign.” 
This letter is dated from Reims, and bears a 
seal. It is in very old French, and there are so 
many abbreviations in it, that it is difficult in 
some places to discover the exact meaning. 
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‘Days of | Thermom.) Barometer, 
W.&Mon. Max. Min Noon. 


Thur. 7 45D J 
Frid. 2 65 47 
Sat. 3 48 


| Winds, Weather. 


"|S.E.to S.W.! Cloudy. 
| S.W. 


se | Ditte, 
S.W.toS.E.' Clear. 
Sun. 43 S.E. | Cloudy. 
Mon. 3 46 . |S.E.toS.W.) Showers, 
Tues. 6 75 48 30. | S.W. | Clear. 
Wed. 52 30.2 | SW. | Ditto. 

Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrus, Cirrocumulus, Cirro- 
stratus. 


Mean temperature of the week, 59°. Greatest va- 


| riation, 32°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.80. 


Nights fair throughout the week; mornings fair ex- 
cept on Monday. 
Day increased on Wednesday, 7h. 20’. 








NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 
Brother Tragedians, a Novel, by Miss Isabel Hill. 
Black Gowns and Red Coats, or Oxford in 1834. 
Part Il. 
The Care, Treatment, and Training of the English 
Race Horse, by Mr. Darvill. Vol. 11. 


Just published.—Gravitation, by G. Bairy, cr. 8vo. 
7s.—Rev. John Brewster's Reflections for the Holy 
Season of the Christian Year, l2mo. 6s. 6d.—Rev. C. 
Girdiestone’s C y, Part LIL. 8vo0. 9s.—Girdle- 
stone’s Concordance to the Psalms, 12mo. 4s. 6d.— 
Parry’s Exposition of the Epistle to Philemon, 12mo. 
2s.—Family Library, Vols. 41 & 42, Universal History, 
Vols. 1 & 2, 10s.—Salt’s Life and Correspondence, 
2 vols. Svo. 11. 10s.—Kookwood, a Romance, 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d.—The Romance of Ancient History, Ist 
Series, Egypt, 2 vols, post Svo. Il. 1s.—Rev. Doc- 
tor Lang's Historical aud Statistical Account of New 
South Wales, 2 vols. $vo. 14. 1s.—Personation, by Se- 
lina Davenport, 3 vols. 12mo. 16s. 6d.—Napier’s War 
in the Peninsula, Vol. 4, 8vo. 1/.—Forms of Prayer for 
the Use of Families, &c., post 8vo. 3s. 6¢4.—Pellico’s 
Duties of Men, 18mo. 5s.—Holland’s nny | into the 
Principles of Medicine, 8vo. 12s.—Pope’s Merchant, 
Customs, Import and Export Guide, corrected to April 
5, 1534, 8vo. 12s.—Rev. Dr. Coleridge’s Practical 
Advice to a Young Parish Priest, 12mo. 3s.—The Gos- 
pel according to Matthew, Translated from the Greck, 
by the Rev. W. ‘i. Aislabie, M.A., I2mo. 3s. 6¢.— 
Man, as known to us Theologically and Geologically, by 
the Eev. Edward Nares, D.D. royal 12mo. 7s.—Girdle- 
stone’s Seven Sermons on the Social Conduct of a 
Christian, 12mo, 2s, 6¢d.—Moore’s Letters and Journals, 
Edited by Martin Doyle, lémo. 6s.— Dramatic Beau- 
ties, [6mo. 4s. 6d.— Beaver’s Course of Reading, l2mo. 
10s. 6d.—Cole’s Answer to Sedgwick on Geology, 8vo. 





| 5s.—Life of a Soldier, by a Field Officer, 3 vols. post 


8vo. 1d. ils. 6¢d.—The Gael and Cymbri, or, an loquiry 
into the Origin and History of Irish, Scoti, Britons, and 
Gauls, &c., by Sir W. Betham, 8vo. 15s.—Graham on 
Diseases Veculiar to Females, 8vo. 10s.—Springs of 
Plynlimmon, a Poem, by the Rev. Luke Booker, 
L.L.D., &c., 12mo. 5s.—The Origin and History of the 
Constitution of England, &c., by Sir William Betham, 
8vo. 15s.—The Rival Sisters, and other Poems, fc. 8vo. 
4s. 6d.—Catherine De’ Medicis, or the Kival Faiths, 
post Svo. 10s. 6d.— Music Book of Beauty, 4to. 12. 1s.— 
iissays on Electricity and Magnetism, by P. Cunning- 
ham, 9s. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Brittanicus—G. D. T.—G. H. C. E.—J. M. Ri— 
R. W.—received. 
To 5. E. we recommend the edition of the Encyclo- 
peaia Brittanica, now publishing The Supplements 
of the former editions are incorporated with it, 





THE ATHENZUM. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


ANTED a Person of abilityas an ARCHI- 
ECTURAL ENGRAVER.—Apply, with Specimens, to 
Mr. Pickering, 57, Chancery: lane, 


TO PARENTS AND GUARDI ANS. 
PRIVATE TUITION, 
LADY, residing in Old Brompton, wishes 
to receive FOUR YOUNG LADIES, from the Ages of 
6 to 12, to EDUCATE with ber own Children, 
seus the advantages of maternal care and domestic conforts, 
with regular tostruction in the usual routine of Education, «om- 
prising al Music, Singiog, yuch, and the rudiments of 
Traliau. Most respect ible references will be given aud re- 
quired.—For Terms and Address apply to C, W., Mr. Symon’s 
Library, Brompton. 


Sales by Auction. 


THE COLLECTION OF PICTURES 
DRAWINGS OF BONINGTON 
Messrs. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and CHUISTIF, 
to inform the Nobility, Connoisseurs, and Public, that they will 
SELL BY AUC 110N. at their Great Room, King-street, St. 
James’s sqmire, Ou FREDAY, May the 23rd, the exquisite Works 
ot that celebrated Artist, the late R. PL BONINGTON, col- 
lected by, and the property of, bis Father, 
ONSISTING of the capital Oil Pictures of 
- orv the Third receiving the Spanish Evvoys—Quentin 
Durward— The Rialto at Ve ‘ice— A Marine View; 
the Drawines are some Hist ‘ j 
Shipping—Views in Paris, 
Fravce and ttaly—ant St dics of " 
Chalk, and Pencil. ‘The whole formits a beautitul display of the 
brilliant talents of this extraordinary Painter. 
¥ The Collection may be viewed two days preceding, and Cata- 
logues iad. 


STOCK OF THE ATE WILLIAM 
BOOKSELLE NEW CUP, 
By Messrs, SOUTHGATE, SON, anit poapegpay tol their 
‘Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on MONDAY 12, duel Mt fol- 
pets “E aut at Hall-past Twelve each dey, by or ‘ig of the 


‘\OMPRISING an extensive Collection of 
Theology, Classics, aud Transtations, 

School Books, 
and Catal 


AND 


have the honour 


WRIGHT, 
LAMBETH. 


Books in Quives, 

and Works on general Literature.— May be vic we d, 
ties, price Ly., had atthe rooms, 

STOCK OF ae LATE MR. JOHN DARCY, 


JOOKSELLER, HOLBORN 
WN ESSRS. “SON, 


SOUTHGATE, and 


GRIMSTON, respectiuily aunounce that they have re- 
ceived instractious from the Execuitives to SELL by PUBLIC 
AUCTION, at the end of the present montn, the entire RE- 
MAINDER of his very extensive SPOCK iu ade.—Catal g 
are preparing.—Auction Rooms, 22, Fleet-sireet. 
VALUABLE CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, ETC. 
AMY Meee SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
GRIMSTON bes to annownee that ther have received 
eNtensive ¢ usigamentof BOOKS tro HOLLAND, incladiog 
pale of the Fathers and early Church Writers, generally in good 
coudition, partealarly Ac ta Sanctorum Be handi, 52 vols. folie— 
Beverbuck Theatrum Vite Hamarw, 8 sels (olio—Aug. <tini 
Opera, 9 vols. folio—Bibtia Pol ¢luttra Plantiniana, 5 vols. folio 
— Ditto Montanus, 6 vols, 1572—Bidlia Latins, Lvra, 6 vols se ° 
—Calmet, Dictionsrium, &e. LL vols. folio—Wedand W » 42 
vols, svo.—Lucianus Reizii, 10 vols. 8.0. touts Oper a Ste . 
phani, 12 vols. 8v0.—Pimarchi, Hoiteri, 14vels. 850,— Frey: inet, 
Vovaze autour du Monde, 49 vols. —Acta Eraditoram, 117 vols. 
—Perowe, Voyage a du Moude, on writing paper, 4 vols. 
au. 13 vols—Couvres de Voltaire, 30 vols, 


—Catalogues preparing.—Auction Rooms, » Fleet- 


LIBRARY AT STAUNTON HAROLD. 
ESSKS SOUTHGATE, SON, and 


GRIM STON resoe (folly ann wince ' they have re- 
PUBLIC Al ON (of v 


NV 


ceived justractions to SELL by 
further particulars will be BS n vanced, the highly grag os mt and 
RY 


iris ally lag! rable LiBR collected during the last three 
cently the is Fe oo ws, at the family seat 
Harold, Leics ateeabii -—Anction Roens, 22, Fle 


CHOICE ENGRAVINGS FROM THE 
OY AN EXTE NSIVE COLLECTOR 


ME SSKRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, and 
JRIMSTON will SUBMIT by PUBLIC AUC TION, abont 
the end of tris month, cof whies turther notice will be given, ) 
a valuable COLLECTION of ENGRAV INGS, by the most cele- 
brited Artists, including many Portraits from Lodge, folio Proofs 
before the Letters 
belore Letters, sy 
Audolini 
Burnet 
Cooke Finden 
Desnovers Goodall 
The whole in the mo-t brilliant coudition.—Catalozues are pre- 
paring.—22, Fleet-street. 


THE 


Siavnton 


PORT FOL IOs 


et of Engravings alter Wiikie, mostly l’rvots 


pens by 
Ganiolfi 


Earlom © 
Forster Le Keux 
Loughi 


Pye 
Strange 
Sharpe, Xe. 


LATE JOSIAH TAYLOR’S VILLA 
DENCE, STOCKWELL, SURREY. 
SSRS. SOUTHGATE, SON, 
GRIVSTON have the honour to announce for S$ 
PUBLIC “VION, ov the Premises, STOCKWELL, surri ‘, 
on FRIDAY, May 23, at 11 for 12 precisely Cuntess previously 
disposed of by Private Contract), the unexpired lease of Twenty 
five Years, ata smail ground rent, of this delight*ul RE SIDENCE, 
It is conveniently situated aout three miles trom the bridyve- 
and near the Brixton road: it contains six bed rooms with closets 
to each, entrance hall, excelient dining and drawing-rooms, the 
latter communicating by folding glass windows, with a jiwn 
behind the premises, water-closet, capital wine » beer, and coal 
celtars, :dmirably-arranged domestic offices, corch-house, three- 
stall stable, poultry-yard, &e., all in complete repair. he 
pieasure gromnds aitached to the estate © asist of about three 
acres, tastefuily laid out in liwns, shravberies, paddocks, kitchen 
gudeus, & ., wewiy-ere cted stmmerhouse, elegant er 
wil dues, &c. complete. The premises are well supplied with 
Water, aud admirably adapted for the immediate reception of a 
family of the first respectabilitv.—To be vir bag by ti kets only, 
Particulars may be had on the Premises; ; of V. T. Tatham, Esq., 
Solicitor, 11, Staple lun, Holborn; Batten’s Library, Clapham ; 
and of Messrs. Sout! gate aud Co, 22, Fleet-street, : 


RESI- 


n-house, 


at 
| 


Her plan pre- | 


| The Duke of Bedford. The 


| John Barke r, Esq. 





BELGRAVE LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION. 
T the ad Yjourned General Meeting of the 
BELGRAVE LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC INSTITO- 
A held ow Saturday last, the Right Hon, the Bare Firz- 
WILLIAM in the Cusair, the Re uetene recommended by tie 
Provisional € were wu usly adopted, and the In- 
stitution opened, 





The following Noblemen and Gentlemen were elected to fill the | 


Honorary Offices :— 
PATRON. 
His Royal Hizhuess the Duke of Sussex. 
VICE-PATRONS. 
Fart of Denbigh. 
The Marquis of Westminster. | The Earl of Morley. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Ear! Fizwilliam, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
The Earl of Munster. Wvon Ellis, Esq. .P. 
Viscount Morpeth, William Ewart, E-q. M.P. 
Viscount Milton. Vv. uP 
Lord Cavendish. 
‘ y e Adm, Sir E. 


J. we 


chard: 
Codrington, | J. A. Warre, E-q. 
-B. Rev. H, Blunt, A.M. 
Lubbock, Esq. V.P.R.S 
TRUSTEES. 
| John Taylor, Esq. 
James Morrah, E-q. 
Hoxornany Counset—Joln Stenart, Exq. 
Honoxary Sovicrron—William Lee, Esq. 
COUNCIL. 
5. C. Hall, Bxq. 
W.s. 3 ill, 
iF 


C. Hopkinson, Esq. 


Heury ~ nilev, Feq. 
Jonun B. Bergne, Esq. 
Edmund Bowden, Esq. | a j , 
Jobn Burvett, E-q. Ww. Jorde sq 
i. S. Chinnock, ksq. Rev. J. Morr: son, b. D. 
Dr. Co rkesley, DD, James Morrah, Exq- 
. Dickenean, Exo. | Rev. G. F. Mertiner, A.M. 
Weaiworth Dilke, Esq. | F. Newbury, E-q. 
ev. E vu. | R 
4s i, Exq. 
Evans, Esq. 
ie as Fister, Esq. 
Georse Glen, Esq. 
George Godwin, Esq. 


'* ix 
John 1 ‘aylor, te 
W. H, Yates, Esq. M.D. 
aa 
| N. Hailes, Esq. 
L. mon Bn Esq. 
By — rof the Conncil, 
R. EDMONDS, Secretary. 
Any farther information may " obiai “ from the Secretary, a 
the Lustituiion, No. 30, Sloane-stree 
e* The first Lecture will be delive ered by Dr. Latdner, on 
Tue day next, May 13, at 6 o'clock. 


N R. ATHERSTONE, Prore 
Me-ic, has REMOVED to No. 44, New Bond-street. 
By the reduction of the numerous and couplicated Rules of 
most Theories to a few leading Principles, Mr. Atherstone is en- 
abled te impart a Knowledge of Thorough Bass and Composition 
more eficetmally, and at less cost of line and Labour to the Pupil, 
thau by the customary modes of instruction, 


h R. MORRIS CONCERT.—Mr. Mort has 
I the honour to annonce that his CON( ERT will take 
Room, 'ne’s Tueatre, on Fripay 

wd Pnstrument Performers, Malie. 

Alli m, Mad. Stockhausen, Mrs. 
Miss Masson, and Mrs, EB. 
veri: Rubini, b soak, tr amubatinly Rg ies hi, Be i. 

Labliche (who is expected in England), Mes ecuin and H. 
Philips, and siguor de Begnis.— Mir. H. He re cae Mr. Moseheles 
will perform a grand Concerianie Doett—Mr. Bochsa (his tirst 
aud only public periormance previous to his own Concerts), a 
md Concerto, in which will be introduced all bis new Effects 
and Concerto by Masseder—Selection from 
Beethoven's celebrated Violin Concerto in p, performed at the 
Plnlinarmonic—Maerer’s Concertante for four Violins, with Mr, 
Seymour, Mr. Volbecque and Mr. iason—a Selection from 
Beethoven's grand Symphony, § Eroica:’? and F. Mendelssoku’s 
New Overiue to © Melusive, or the K 
The Orchestra will be on tee grand sew 
Concerts, ‘The Programme will be dt 
Messrs. Spaguolein, C ramer, aud Mori.” 
Swart.—Tic hets, lus. 6 awh, 
and Lavoou, 28, New Bo 


H. Christopherson, E ae’ 


y anoonrece a 
Conductor, Si r Gonsee 
and Boxes, to be had of Movi 
reet. 
NORTHERN aueren FOR THE 
OF THE FINE A 
XH! BITOR s and the Pul 
thatthe NORTHERN SOCIETY for the ENCOURAGE. 
MENT of the FINE ARTS, wil OPEN their GALLERY early in 
JUNE vext; and that Works of Art will be reevived during the 
whole of the month of May. 


COU RAGE- 


are informed 


F, 'l. BILLAM, Hon, Sec. 
Gallery of the Northern aoe ty, Leeds, 
ril 28, 183 
All letters io be addres-e “dl, ** The Directors of the Northern 
Society for the Encovrazement of ihe Fine Arts, Leeds.’ 
EXHIBITION, GRATIS TO THE PU BLIC. 
YCENES FROM THE HOLY BIBLE 
\ in Witer-Co - ur Paintings, by R. WESTALL, Esq. R.A. 
ant J. MARTIN, Esq., the Painter of ¢ Belshazzar’s Ferst’—illus- 
tritive of the sublionties and heauties of the Holy Scriptures. 
OPEN DAILY FROM TWELVE TILI “Pty E, al the exten-ive 
s over Messrs. Bull and Clurion’s Liv rary, 26, Holles- 
Cavendish square. 
» above Paintings have been made expressly for ‘ The 
the B ble,’ now in course of publication monthiy, 
ts, ant i cont aining Fight Ensravings, with 


( Pa 
Desc riptious.— Ma 


Bail Bae Churton, 23, Holles-street, 


1K. AND EXHIBITION.—NA TIONAL 
UT GALLERY of PRACTICAL SCIENCE, Adelside-street, 
and Lowther Arcade, Strand.— This interesting source of 
AMUSEMENT aud Instr tion open daily, from 10 o'clock. 
Admission, One Shilling, 


IG AR. DIVAN, No. 30, ~Bedford- street, 
Covent-garden. hiatonen. Stxpencer, including a fine 
HavaNNan Cigar, a Cup of real Moc Ha Corres, and a perusal 
of al te leading amg cen MaGazines, and Revinws. 
The finest Silvas, Cabanas, Woodvilies, and Hernandez, 
mild and full-flavoured, 2s. 6d. per dozen, 





=== 


ST RONOMICA L and ASTROLOGIC AL 
SOCIETY of GREAT BRITAIN, 
Instituted April 10, 1834, at Noon, 
Professors and Amateurs of Celestial Science may receive eve 
information concerning the objects of this Society, by aldresing 
a letter (post paid) to the Secret at Mr. Denby’ *, Bookselier, 
24, Brydges-street, Covent garden. 
ote i 
O ARTISTS and PROFESSION AL MEN. 
—TO BE LET, a good FAMILY RESIDENCE, 8, South 
Crescent, Bedtord-s uare, cousisti ‘4 of 15 Rooms, and & lotty 
Room used as a Pic y repair, 
and adapted for the inume re wan of a Family. A neat 
Garden and a Greevhouse are attached, re ndering the back 
rooms particularly airy aud healthy. For further particulary 
app rly as above. 
This day i is published, in 12mo. price 6s. 6d. in boards, 
EFLECYIONS adapted to the HOLY 
SEASONS of the CHRISTIAN ont ECCLESIASTICAL 
By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of E ggles life, in the C ~4.. of Durham, 
Printed for J. G. and a Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-; lace, Pall 5 
{ whom Bows ,a lad, by the same Author, 
. Meditations for the Aged. 12mo. 5s, 


. Meditations ofa Recluse. 8vo. 9s, 
This day is published, in 12mo0, eprce 3s. in ‘teenie, 
RACTICAL ADVICE to the YOUNG 
PARISH PRIEST. ; 
By JAMES DUKE COLERIDGE, LL.B. 
Rector of Lawhitton, and Vicar of Lewannick, Cornwall; ang 
Prebendary of Exetr Cathe dlval. 
Printed for J. G, and F. Rivington, Si. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterioo-piace, Pali Mall. Of whom may be had, 
A Selection of Family Prayers, intended for 
his Parishioners. By the Rev. J. "D. Coleridge. 18mo0. 1s. 64. bd, 


NEW nee” BY THE AUTHOR ad * ZOHRAB,’ 
early ready, in 3 vols. post 8¥ 
YESH A, the MAID of KARS, 
By JAMES MORIER, Esq. 
Author of * Hajj: Baba,” ‘Z vrav the Hostage,’ &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlivgton-street, 


NEW TRAVELS, VOYAGES, ETC. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8, New Burlin; zlon-street, 
cP apy in Ordinary to His Majesty. 
vols. 8vo. with two Portraits. 
HE L IF E and CORRESPONDENCE of 
HENRY SALT, Ean. F.R.S. His Britannic Majesty's late 


Counsul-Geveral in Egy at 
By JOLIN JAMES HALLS, Esq. 


THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER. 
A Narrative of Twenty-se wee batt ——— in various Parts of 
the V Nor i 
By a FIELD-OFFICER. 
* The story of my i fe, 

The battles, sieges, fortunes, | had pass’d, 
Wherein | spake of most disastrous : ces, 
Of moving ac cide nts by flood aud fielid,— 
Of hair-breadth scapes i? th’ imaiuent deadly breach.” 

SHAKSPEARE, 


3. 
ee Rtn LY’S OVERLAND JOURNEY 
> THE NORTH OF INDIA, through 
R USSIA, PERSIA, and AFFGHAUNISTAUN. 
With an Account of his Adveutures among the Toorkmuns aud 
Afighauns. 


4. 
NAVAL ADVENTURES 

By Lieut. W. BOWERS, R.N. Comprising a Narrative of 
Thirty-seven Years’ Service in various Parts of the World, 
2 vols. post 8vo, 

“ We have here a repetition of the daring enterprises and wild 
romantic adventures which e harac terized the voyages of the early 
navigators in the South Seas.””— Times. 


5. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A NAVAL LIFE. 
By Capt. JAMES SCOTT, R.N. 3 vols. 

That Capt. Seott is alive to tell us of his bair-br eadth "scapes, 
is about as mach of a miracle asif he had been dead three or 
four times, and resuscitated, in order to write his posthumous 
memoirs.” — Literary Gazelle. 


YEAR, 


in3 vols. 8vo. with fine Portrait, 
LETIERS. OF HORACE WALPOLE TO 
“SIR HORACE MAN 
Now first published, Edited by an DOVER, 
Who has added Notes and a Memoir of Waipole. 
“ These volumes are indispensable to every library in the 
kingdom ; and a mere reading of them is a great privilege.”"— 
Spectator. 


7. 
TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES. 
By Sir J. E. ALEXANDER, Captain 42 + Roval Highlanders. 
Comprising a receut Visit to the most interesting Scenes in 

North and South poe os and the West ludies. 2 
numerous Erchings, 
**A pleasanter any it would be difficult to find.”—Examiner. 
Also, just ready, 
New Faun, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
A Comparative View of the Social Condition of both Countries, 
from the Restoration of Charles IL. to the present Time. 
By the Editor of Madame du Deffand’s Letiers. 


2. 
TWO YEARS AT SEA. 
By JANE ROBERTS, 

The Narrative ofa recent Voyage to the Swan River, Van Die- 

man’s Land, thence through the Torres Strait+ Vova 
ve, With an Accouut of the Manners and C 

Burmese, and of the Prozress of Christianity among that extraor- 
dinary Peopi ¢. 1 vol. Svo. with Piates. 


Second ery 


ew Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. with Plates 
EXCURSIONS IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By Lieut. BRETON, R.N. 
In the Years 1830-31 32-33; therefore comprising the most recent 
Account of the actual Condition S these Colonies. 
‘© We have seen no work on the subject of greater probity, 
intelligence, and value.”—Literary Gazetie. 
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= This dav is published, price 4s. 6d. in cloth boards. 
CONCORDANCE to the PSALMS of 
DAVID, according to the Version in the Book of Com- 

mo Pray the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 

icar of ye otf ig ore ° Panis , 

P .. jior J. G. ivingto t. Paul’s Charch- 
—_ ——, -place, I rT) Mall; « by J. H. Parker, 
Deford ; and H, C. Langbridge, Bire 












Now ready (to form 12 Mouthly Parts, at 5s.) Parts [. to IL. of 
NCYCLOPADIA of GEOGRAPHY: 

comprising a comp'ete Deseription of the Earth—Phy-i- 
cal, Statistical, Civil, an! Polineal; exhibiung its Reta 
the He avenls Bodies, its Phy-ieal Structure, the Natural History 
of each Country, and the I dastry, Commerce, Political Institu- 
tious, and Civil and Soc iil Stete of all Nation=. 

by H — bee tenga ERS.E. 


rbot 
ASTRONOMY, &ee rosy PROFESSOR WALLACE, 
GEOLOGY, &c. ha PROFESSO® JAMESON, 

















BOTANY, &e. by PROFESSOR HOOKER, 
ZOOLOGY, P . by | WW. SWAENSON, E-q. 
With 62 Maps, drawn iy’ s Sidavy Hill; and upwards of 1000 


otier Enzravinugs 0+ Wood 
Liwhecr, Sowerby , Stratt, &c., representing the most rem arkable 
oer of N Art m every on of the € 
Prospectuses may be had, and Specimens » 
prine . ipal Baokrelle t'. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, XN! Longman. 
— 







ro wings by Swainson, T. 
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» bcap 6vo. elesantiy ys rin 
CEN ES S$ and RECOLLECT iONS. of FLY- 
FISHING, iu No rithumberland, Camberland, and West- 


id. 
soe yy oT EPHEN OLIVER the Younger, 
Aldwark, in Com, Evor, 
ny ith Wood cat HMlustrations, 

“Here isa wee bit bookie writes by a true angler; and we 
are ouly sorry that it is but a wee bit bookw, t t is inspired 
with the right sir, and must have a place in every livrary— 
sueli Walton. ”— Blachwaod'’s Magazine, 

Loudon: C se man ond Hall, 185, Strand. 
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. Pa “Is :Charebvard, edaped 
. 6d. in roan, with tuck, and 
2s. te silk, gilt 

HE ‘PEARL PRONOUNCING DIC- 
HIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE, contsining 
ail the words of difficwit prounnciation, acd many scientitic terms 
vot mans other Pronouncing Diction ry; with the sound of 
ch syllible dist netly shown by an varal combination of letters, 

By the Author of the * Writer’s and Student's Assistant,” 

“We vould recommend all wo arnive fom the east, 
west, and the norch, to buy this microscopic volume ; 
asure guide to prevent their being laughed at tor a vicious cra 
provincias pronanei wion.””— Guardian and Public Ledger. 

COMPLETION OF 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY. Iu annown ing the completion, for the present, 
of * The Nasional ort ait Gallery,” which bis been got up at 
an eX euse eNCeeding Nineteen Teor mand Pounds, is a source 
of tu deepest satisfaction, that the Pauii-cerscau, ont e fullest 
auihorit., asare ther Satee rivers, that they 7 ~sa Work, the 
we of w ic h will become perpetuating as 
~ antieutic traits of nearly Two Howdred Lodi idaats of 
istrious, Ewit vent, and Use ul of ail Ranks, Pr. fessions, 
ad Portes; nawes which must, tor the most part, “ever be 
asociated with Enclish Histers vd ring one ol its most eventiul 
and glorious periods — a Work, in short, formicg “fa splendid 
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ereater every day, 


















Hesorical Monoment,’ 

Sumert are respectfully requested to complete their sets as 
ently as pp re informed that the who e of the pieced 
ing Parts ad at 2s. 6d. each: or, Vols. I. to IV. 
MU. 1s Gd. each; Vol. V. 10. 15s. 


A New S.ties has also been Intety commenced, in Parts at 
& 6d. erch: each Part containing three Portraits, and their 
Tespeetive Mewoirs—size, Imperial Octavo. Subscribers will 
please to forward their names to their Bookseilers. 


DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Just published, in 80. price 10s. boards, 
N THE DISEASES PECULIAR TO 
FEMALES: a Treatise amply illustrating their Symp- 
es, Vericties, and Treatment. With numerous instrue- 
tive Cas. Des ig ed as a Companion go the Author's £ Modern 
Domestic Medicines Containing an App eudix on the proper 
Prucipies of the Treatment of Epilepsy 
J. GRAHAM, M, [D. ke. 
nee, and shonid tind a Ng in every 
family establisiiment.”—Bath Herald, 3rd May, 1834 
Loudon: Published by Simphin and Marshail, Stationers?- 
court; Hatehard aud Son, Piccadilly ; and Cuurchiil, 16, Princes- 
wreet, Solio; 2 and sold nid by ail Book-ellers. 
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“Tris an able per 

















emer by Geo, Galiie, Glasgow ; and Hamilton, Adams, 
nd Co., and Simpkin ana Marsh all, Loudon, 

NE GLASGOW INFANT SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE, complete in 1 vol. 2nd edit. improved. 18mo. 
cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Sermons for Christian Families, on the most 
important — Duties, By the late Rev. Edward Payson, D.D. 
America, 18mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





i 
Lectures to Young Men on the Formation of 
Character ; 





+ By Joel 
Witha Preface bs Ralph W ardiaw, D.D, 
edition. 18mo, cloth, 2s. 


ish 
Family Temperance Meeting. 18mo. 





cloth, 25, 


Letters by Martha Muir; with Memoir, by 
the Rev. D. _ Mebfor tae, Renfrew, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 


ow ready, in 2 vols, post Sia, 
HE! Row ANCEof ANCIEN: t mts’ TORY. 
tt Series; containing EGYPT, 


“Will rank amees the best productions of the ‘present day.”"— 
Sunday Times, 


Cochrane and M‘Crone, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
New Works of Fiction just published ; 
The Young Muscovite. Edited by Captain 
mier. 3 vols, post 8 
Study. By John Galt, Esq. 


Stories of the 
And in the press, 


ivols, post 8vo, 
By the Author of ‘ Cavendish,’ 








Will Watch. 


“The Port Admiral,’ &c. 














DR. LANG'S HISTORY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
This day is publishe |, in 2 vols. post 8vo, with an accurite Map, 
HISTORICAL and STATISTICAL 
ACCOUNT OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 
London : Cochrane aud M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 
Who have just published, 

Montgomery Martin's History of the British 

Colonies, Vol. [., containing POSSESSIONS in ASIA, 


On the 12th will be publi-hed, price ts. 
HOUGHTS on the ADMISSION of PER- 
SONS, without rezord to their Religious Opinions, to cer- 
tain Degrees in the UNIVERSLTLES of EX Nb. 
By THOMAS TURTON, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Cambridge, and 
Jean of Peterborough. 
London ; John W. Parker, Cambriige Depoitory, West Strand : 
s0\4 also by Rivinetons, Pant’s Churchyard ; Deightous and 
Ste ‘Veuson, Cc unbridge : and Parker, Ostord, 











Just published, ina neat pocket size, price 5s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
YHE ART of VALUING GROWING 
UNDERWOOD and WOODL AND, with copious Tables 

for that_perpose; together with Pt Aon al, Supertics 
Wages, Marke une, wommal Table Tables tor cou- 
verting Provan fal, Irish and Scotch Land Meas tes to Statut . 
and the late Be er, Vine, and Cora Measures to bmperial, and 
vice versa; likewive Remarks on meast round Timber,” xe. 
By RICHARD HORTON, 

“ A very usefvl manual of Tables, which will be found a great 

















acquisition to all persens employed in agriculture, and the 
Detnagement of woodland.”— Alhenaum, 
“To the laad-owner, steward, surveyor, or planter, these 


Tables o vet prove of great assistance, as they have long been 
Wanting,” &c.—London Journal, 
“We HY 0 wot hesitate to recommend this highly-nsefal work to 
all petsous in any wav connected with rural busines-,” Sc.— 
British Parmer’s Megazine. 

tu short, the nuwer us other testimonials that have appeared, 
With the extensive sale that the wotk has experienced amongst 
Most Classes of persons, from the peer to the peasaut, is the best 
proot of tee esti ion in which it is held. 

Seld by Lougman and Co, London; avd all other Bookseller. 


THE DUKE OF YORK’S COLUMN. 
N ARCHITECTURAL ENGRAVING 
of this COLUMN is given in Bell's Weekly Magazine of 
tuis week.—Office, 11, Crane-court, Fleet street. 





PHI- 
formeily 


2mo. price 2s. bound in cloth 


u 
JREV AIL ING RELIGIOU $ "and 
LOSOPHICAL cer Sane INVESTIGATED, 
called Poputar re as By ed. 
by RIC HARD “DILLON, Ex. 
© Truth, like the sun, way be overseadowed by 
A cloud, but cannot be destroyed.” 
Third edition, enlarged, 

**Mr. Dillon is a clear-headed and acute investigator of ab- 
struse point-, and he possesses, besides, the re 
bringing Mis ar 
compass,” Xe 


fe qu itication of 
uments lute a distinet tecas, and within a narrow 
Monthly “y vier, No. 42 


thenan 
Published by Re n er, 72,5 


pe NOBLEMEN and GENTLEMEN.— 
BOOKS WANTED, , » PURCHASE.—Any Geutieman, 
having a terge Collection ‘of Bnoks, Nove is, Or Others wishing 
jusimediately to raise a few handred- out the publicity usually 
attendant on sales by anction, may realize his wish, on fair te rims, 
with all desirable expedition, by app:ying to J. Evans, 9, Porta: 
gal-street, Lincolu’s Lun-tields. 


PETER PARLEY'S 











No. 


7. 
?a0l’s Churchyard. 








t. 











ABOUT 


TALES EUROPE, 
ASIA, &c. 
Rothe pec 135 Cuts from Original Designs, price 7s. 6d. 


Stra boards, or 10s, 6d, WUrkey moroceo, 
)D} TE R ABOUT 


PARLEY S ‘TALES 
EUROPE, AStA, AFRICA, and AMERICA, 

“© The desig of this little work is to couvey, in an amusing 

he first ideas of Geography and History. 


and ivstructive manner, t p 
itis in the form of narrative ; but this form is only adopted as 
and virtue may be 


: azree ble medium by which knowledge 
arted in sin We lang zuage, and adapted to the taste and capa- 
bility of chibtren, 

Loudon: Printed for Thomas lege and Son, Wholesale 
sellers, 73, Cheapside ; and sold 
Kingdom, 














300k 
by all other Booksellers in the 





lay is published, price 6s., No. 
r HE F ORE IGN QU. ARTE RLY RE V IEW. 
CONT TS: 

Art. 1. Spanish Painters—Comparative Mortality of diferent 
Population-—3. Memoirs and Correspondence of Duplessis- 
Mornay—4. Swedish Periodical Literature—5. the Austrian Go- 
vernment and the ttilian Liberals—6. lehthyology— 
Packler-Maskau’s Tutti Fretti—s. Post Office 
between England and Foreign Couantries—9. 

tritish Pndia—10. lonian Auticlogs—it. ¢ 
Mavecouia—t2. Me 0 
Rifu’s beelandic Hist ry of the Faroe 









"vie we 

Communication 
Judicial Sistem of 
sinery’s Travels in 
, Diction iry—13. 
Islansdis—14. Mi-les’s Me- 











moirs of the talian Revolution of 1831 — Miscellaneous L; iterary 
~~ It gence from Denmark, Fra 
. Richter and Co, (lite 
Soho. sq ae 
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» Tavisio k-street, 
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tie be rs of this Jou urnal. 






Published this ree yuniform with ith the POETRY and W AN ERLEY 
a 
IR WALTER SC Or T'S PROSE W ORKS, 


Volume the First, containing the LIFE of DRYDEN; 
The Miusirations, Portrait of Draypen; and his Tome in 
Vesiminsier Abbey. 

Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whitteker and Co. London; and 
all Bookseliers. Of whom may be had, ‘ 

Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, New Edition, just 
com) leted in 12 vols. , 

Waverley Novels, complete in 48 vols. 

Completion of Waverley Novels, former edi- 
tions, in Svo, 12mo. and en é 

Waverley Novels, New Issue, Vol. 41. 

Captain Basil Hall’ s Fragments, Third 
Series, New Edition, 3 vols. 














Now ready, a Full-length PORTRAIT of 


ER ROYAL HIGHNESS the 
PRINCESS VICTORIA, beautifully engraved in line 
de DEN, from the original P.cture by RICHARD 
LL, R.A., in the possession of Her mae Highness the 
Doc he ss of Kent, to whom the Plate is dedicace 
Priuts, 7s. 6d. ; Provufs, 10s.od.; India, 159.; before letters, 11. 18. 





Il. 

The Gentle Student, painted by G. S. Newton, 
R.A., engraved, in the most highly-finished manner, by Samuel 
Sangster. 

Prints, 12s.; Proofs, 11. is.; India, i. 11s. 6d.: before letters, 
i. 2s. 

London: Published by Hodgson, Boys, and Graves, Print- 
sellers to the King, 6, Pall Mail. 
Second Edition, post Svo. price 7s. 6d, boards, 

MONTGOMERY'S NEW POEM, 

oO M A N. 
THE ANGEL OF LIFE. 

* So pure, so lovely, so bewitching, aud, we devoutly believe, 
80 (rue a picture does he draw of the Angel of Lite, as might 
warm the bosom of an Auchorite, and travsform every selfish, 
unto ed, and anlosing votary of celibocy into ‘ Benedick,’ the 
married man.” —Court Journal. 

By the same Author, the Sth edition of 
T HE MESS! A A: 
A Voem. Post 8vo. price 8s. 
Also a few copies of the following, at HAL F PRICE: 

Omnipresence of the Deity, 12th edition, 
sells at 3s. 9d. ; published at 7». 6d. 

Universal Prayer, Death, &c., 4th edition, 
selis at 3s. 9d.; pub, at 7s. Gd, 

Satan, 8rd edition, sells at 5s. 3d.; pub. at 
10s. 6d. 





Turrill, 250, Regent-street. 

New and approved pubiications for young persons, published by 

ohn Harris, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
AMMA’S BIBLE STORIES for her 
Liitle Bove and Girls. A Series of Reading Lessons 
taken from the Bivle; and Adapted to the Capacities of very 
Youns Children. With 12 Outhne Eagraving-, taken from the 
Old Masters. Price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Cosmorama: the Manners, Customs, 
C stumes, of all Nations of the World Described. 
With 48 Eugravings. 
cloth. : 
Sketches from the Volume of Creation, as 
displayed in the Seasons of the Year; an original Work for 
Youth, By the Rev. B, i. Draper, Author ot ** Se ripiure Sto. 
ries,’ ‘ Bivle Iiustrations,’ &e. Second Edition. With Engray- 
ings on Wood and Steel. Price 3s. 6d. square cloth, 
Le Babillard, an Amusing Introduction 
» French Language. By a French Lady. 


and 
By J. Axpin, 
Price 4s, 6d. plain, or 6s. coloured, square 






to 
With 21 Engravings, 





Price 2s. 6d. clo 

Natural History of Quadrupeds. By F. Sho- 
ber!, with Iustrations by Laud-cer. 2 vols, balf-bownd. Price 
45. each. 

The Abbé Gaultier’s Complete Course of 
Geographs, by means of Lostructive Games. One volume folio, 
with 15 Maps for Exe reises and reference at the end, price 


il, is. Also a Set of Counters to the same, price 1. 6d. 

Familiar Geography. By the Abbé Gaultier. 
Introductory to the Complete Course of Georriphy. With co- 
loured Maps. Fifth editiou. Square l6mo. Price 3s. 

Butler’s Outline Maps, and Key; or, Geo- 
graphical and Biographical Exercises. Bw the late William 
Butler. The Ninewenth edition, improved by his son, J. O, 
Butier. Price 4s. coloured, 





~ASY LUM “FORE IGN AND DOME STIC 
OFFICE, 
70, Corubill, and 5, Wate rino-place, London. 
Established in 1824, 10 mect the wants of the trading part of the 
population by endertakiog assurances on the lives of those who 
visit tropical and unhealthy climates, 
DIRECTORS. 
The Hon. Wiliam Fraser, Chairman. 
Colonel Lushington, C.B. Deputy Chairman. 
Foster Rev nolds, Esq. c ‘apt. Geo. Harris, RN. CB. 
Wiiliam Pratt, Esq. . W. Hollen, Eva. 
John Kimer, Esq. iam Edmund Ferrers, Esq. 
Franeis Kemble, eq. Thomas Fenn, Esq. 
G, Farren, Esq. Resident Director. 
Physi r Ferguson. 
Surgeons—H. Mayo, Es 3. and T. Callaway, Esq. 
N ORIGINAL TEM for domestic 
Assurance, on ascending and ning scales of pre- 
mium, at the lowest rates ever published, was adonted vy the 
Asytum Company, in addition to their foreign cases; aud the 
more fally to extend to the Pablic the peeaniary advantazes of 
the fustitation, the Dircetors a cept, from any of those assured 
forthe whole period of lite at an even rate, only two-thirds of the 
fall premiom, leaving the balam e to accumulate at interest at 
4 per cent. ty be deducted from the sum assured, 
PREGNANCY, INFIRM HEALTH, AND OLD AGF, 
Females ne ot appear; the rates for diseases are mederate, 
and Policies ted to person s of advanced age. 
NERAL CLASSES. 
Resident in any part of the United os ngdoms, France, 
and the Northern parts of Ge 
Class 2.— Resident in the ether more unhealt! “ parts of Europe, 
with liverty to vovage to all paris in the Meciterrancan wikhu 
thn Senile of that quarter of tue Glove, the Baltic and the North 








LIFE 





























ch ins <> 3e—Military and Naval Men, at an even premium, for all 
services, 

Class 4.—To vovage to, and reside at, Madcirs, the Canary 
I-lands, and any place ow the Continent of Av erica not to tee 
S whward nor Westward of the Delaware, Newtonndland, and 
the other British possessions on the Coast of North America. 

Class 5.—To vosage to, ont reside in, all coun'ries on the Paci- 
tic Coast of South America, Australia, and Polynesia. 

Class 6.—Persous visiting Ludia and for commercial pur- 
poses, and officers emploved by th Honourable Eust Ladia 
Cc ompany, in a civil or military capacity 

Class 7.— To the West India Islands (Britis h and Fereign), and 
the Atlantic Coast of Mesico, divided into classes a cording to 
the comparative salubrity of those settlements. 

A specitic price for any Rerdonior place may be obtained by 
application at either of the Company’s Houses, where Insurances 
may be eflected without delay. 
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THE ATHENZEUM. 














THE CHURCH AND ITS ADVERSARIES. 
This day is published, price 1s. 
A S E R M O N, 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, M.A; 
_ Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly. a 
This day is published, gvo. 3s. 6d. 
HE COUNTESS of ESSEX; a Tragedy. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 
OLONEL NAPIER'S HISTORY of the 
WAR inSPAIN, will be published on THURSDAY NEXT, 
by F. and W. Boone, 29, New Bond street. 
In a few days, in foolscap 8vo. 
HILIP ARTEVELDE; 
A Dramatic Romance, in Two Parts. 
y HENKY TAYLOR, E-q. 
Eaward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Ina few days, in toolscap svo. cloth lettered, with Frontispiece, 
Vignette, ard Map, 
FRICAN SKETCHES. 
By THOMAS PRINGLE. 

This volume contains a Narrative of the Author's Travels and 
Researe hes during a Residem eof Six Years in South A'rica; tle 
History of a settlement of British Eangrants on the Frontier of 
Caffraria; an Account of the Past and Present Condition of the 
Native Tribes within and around the Cape Colony, and of the 
Prozress of Civilization and Chrimianity among them ; Notices of 
the Wild Animals of the Coantrs, xc. &. ; together with a Col- 
lection of Poems, ilims'rative of African scenery and manuers, 

Lomton : Edward M xan, Do: er-street. 
NATIONAL AND SOCIAL EDUCATION. 
Just published, 
HE DUTIES OF MEN. 





Ky the Author of * My Ten Years’ Imprisonment.’ 
With a Lite of Pellico, bodying the ‘ Additions,” by his 
Fellow-captive, Maroncelli. Embellished with a highly-finished 
Portrait of the Author on Steel, and a View of the Castle of 
Spielberg. From the Italian. 
By THOMAS ROSCOE, 
Author of * The Landseape Annual.’—Price 5s. 

Mesers. Longman and Co. ; Richter and Co. ; and to be had of 

all Booksellers. 





Just published, price 9s. boards, 
SSAYS on ELECTRICITY and 
MAGNETISM. 
By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Sargeon, R.N. 
Author of ‘Two Years in New South Wales,’ 
Cochrine and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place. 


IMPORTANT WORK, REDUCED 
From 18 guineas to 8 guineas, small paper; and from 26 guineas 
ver ae et J2 Rnineas, large paper. 
IR EVERARD HOME’S LECTURES 
ou COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, 
8IX VOLS. 4TO. WITH NEARLY 400 PLATEs, 
Having been disposed of by his Executors, J. CHURCHILL is 
enabled to ofler them at Less than HALF PRICE. 

Upwards of 700 copies (out of the edition of 1000) having been 
sold at the original price, av early application for the Work is 
recommended, 

Vols. [1f. to VI. may be had to complete Sets. 
16, Prince’s-street, Soho, London, 
LANDER’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA. 
OURNAL of an EXPEDITION to EX- 
PLORE the COURSE and TERMINATION of the NIGER. 
By RICHARD and JOHN LANDER. 

With Portraits of the Authors, and other illustrative En- 
=. and a Map of the Route, showing the Course of the 

liger tothe Sea. 3 vols. small Svo. I5s. 

** These volumes record, perhaps, the most important geogra- 
phical discovery of the present age. In consequence of the at- 
traction possessed by them, and the very accessible form under 
which, in preference to the costly and ponderous quarto, their 
enterprising publisher has presented them, there will, perhaps, be 
very few of our readers to whom the incidents of this remarkable 
voyage will not be familiar. The narrative never ceases to be 
very interesting.” — Edinburgh Review, 

John Murray, Alvemarle-street. 








me This dav, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
J OURNAL of aWEST-INDIA PROPRIE- 
TOR. By the late M. G. LEWIS, 
Author of ‘The Monk,’ ‘Castle Spectre.’ ‘ Tales of Wonder,’ 
* The Bravo of Venice,’ &c 


c. 

“This book possesses three recommendations,—its subject—its 
Writer—and its intrinsic agreeableness. [tis one of those works 
which we would not wiilinzty suffer to pass unnoticed, This 
Journal stands high amoung works of a similar kind for grace, 
lightness, pleasantry, descriptive power, felicity of expression, 
and conversational fluency and freedom.” — Edinburgh Keview. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ist May, 1834, 
NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 
ONK LEWIS’ WEST-INDIAN 
JOURNALS. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
I 
Bubbles from the 
Post 8vo. 12s. * 


I. 
Brunnens of Nassau. 


Barrow’s Travels in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, &c. Post 8vo. 12s. 
Iv. 
Mrs. Somerville on the Connexion of the 
Sciences, Post svo. 7s. 6d. 


Vv. 
Second Series of Gleanings in Natural His- 
tory. Post svo. 10s. 6d. 


Vie 
The Life of General Sir John Moore. 2 vols. 


Bvo. 245. 


VII. 
The Earl of Rosse on the Truth of the 
Christian Religion. svo. 10s. 6d. 
Joho Murray, Albemarle-street, 
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THIS DAY (Saturday, May 10), in WEEKLY NUMBERS, price SIXPENCE; or in MONTHLY PARTS, (ready with the 
Magazines,) price TWO SHILLINGS, 
(The usual allowance upon Music to the Trade,) 


BARNETT’S LIBRARY OF MUSIC, 


(Original and selected,) 
Every Number will contain an ORIGINAL SONG, 
Composed expressly by JOHN BARNETT, (composer to the Theatres Royal.) Also, 
SELECTIONS FROM POPULAR WORKS; 
Arranged expressly by JOHN BARNETT. 
No. I. will commence with SELECTIONS from AUBER’S ‘GUSTAVUS.’ 
#,% The Work wiil be printed the regular Music size, on the finest paper, and issued in a wrapper, 


Published by Effingham Wilkon, Royal Exchange; also by B. Steill, 20, Paternoster-row; W. st 


» 2, Paternoster-row ; 


Strange, — 
Berger, Holywell-sireet ; and Purkivs, Compton-street ; and to be had, by order, of ail Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 





M. A. NATTALI’S 


ee 


CATALOGUE, 


With the SUPPLEMENT for MAY, containing 8009 BOOKS, may be had, gratis, on application, post paid, to 
19, SOUTHAMPTON-STREET, COVENT-GARDEN ; 


Where may be had the following important Works, greatly reduced in price:— 


COTMAN’S 


ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NOR. 


MANDY, 100 Plates, by COTMAN, with Descriptions by DAWSON TURNER, E-q., F.R. and S.A. 2 vols. imp. folio, cloth, 


61. 6s.; published at 12/. 12s.—Proofs on ludia paper, 2 vols. cloth, 10d. 10s.; published at 210, 


2. PUGIN and LE KEUX’S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES of NORMANDY, 
Edited by J. BRITTON, Esq. With 80 Plates, medium to. cloth, 32. 3s.; published at 62, 6s.—Imperial 4to. large paper, cloth, 
5. 5s. ; published at 10d. 1us.—Proofs on Ludia paper, cloth, (the only copy now left,) LOL, lus, ; published at 154, 159. 


3. FLAXMAN’S ANATOMICAL STUDIES, 


for the Use of Artists. Engraved by 


HENRY LANDSEER. 21 Plates and Portraits, royal folio, cloth, 1/. 4s. 


4. FLAXMAN’S COMPOSITIONS from DANTE. 


Plates, oblong 4to. cloth, 2/.2s.; published at 41. 4s. 


Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. 112 


The designs of Mr. Flaxman are of the noblest productions of art, and frequently display a sublime simplicity which is worthy of 
his great original. Indeed, he who is so able to trausfer such creations from one Fine Art to another, seems of a mind but litte 
in‘erior to his who coult first conceive them. To borrow the words of an excellent Ltalian sculptor: ‘* Mr. Flaxman has translated 
Dante best, for he has translated it into the universal language of nature.” 


5. STUART and REVETT’S ANTIQUITIES of ATHENS. 


Edited by Messrs. KIN- 


NARD, COCKERELL, &c. Xc. in 4 vols. royal folio, with about 2u0 Plates, in cloth boards, 102. 10s.; published at 15/. 15s. 
*,* Early application is necessary, as only Four Copies are now left. 
6. BRITTON and PUGIN’S PUBLIC BUILDINGS of LONDON, 144 Plates, by J. LE 


KEUX, T. ROFFE, C. GLADWIN, Xc. 2 vols. demy svo. cloth, 2. 12s.6d.; published at Si. 5s.—2 vols. imp. 8vo. large payer, 
cloth, 4s. 48.; published at 8/, 85. 4 vols. 4te. Proofs on Lodia paper, of which very few remain, cloth, 7/. 7s.; published at 141. 14s, 


7. NEALE and LE KEUX’S 


VIEWS of 


the COLLEGIATE and PAROCHIAL 


CHURCHES of GREAT BRITAIN, with Historical and Architectural Descriptions; 96 Plates, 2 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 2. 10s. ; 
published at 51.—2 vols, royai 4to. Proofs on India paper, cloth, 5/.; published at 104. 


8. PARKINSON’S ORGANIC REMAINS of a FORMER WORLD. 


In 3 vols. 4to. 


with 54 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, in cloth, 52. 5s.; published at 102, 10s, 


9. PARKINSON’S INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of FOSSIL ORGANIC REMAINS. 


10 Plates, 8vo, cloth, ; published at 12s. 


10. MONTAGU’S TESTACEA BRITANNICA: or, NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH 
SHELLS, Marine, Land, and Fresh Water, 18 Plates, coloured by Sowerby. 2 vols. in one, 4to. cloih, 2d. 2s.; pub, at 4/. 4s, 

11. Dr. TURTON’S BIVALVE SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS, systematically 
arranged, with 20 Plates, coloured by Sowerby, 4to. cloth, 2¢.; published at 4/. 

12. WATT’S BIBLIOTHECA BRITANNICA; or, GENERAL INDEX to BRITISH 
and FOREIGN LITERATURE, 4 vols. 4to. cloth, 6/. 6s.; published at 11d. 11s, 

#,* Ocd Parts, to complete Sets, at 10s. 6d. each. 
This Work is of the highest utility. Vols. I. and 1. contain a complete Catalogue of Authors and their Works, their various editions, 
sizes, and prices.—Vols. IIL. aud IV. constitute an Index or Key to all that has been wrilten on every subject. 


13. LORD CLARENDON and the EARL of ROCHESTER’S DIARY and CORRE- 


SPONDENCE. Edited by S. W. SINGER, Esq. 


14. CAPTAIN CLAPPERTON’S SECOND EXPEDITION 


With a Portrait and Maps. 4to, boards, 12s. ; published at 2d. 2s. 


AFRICA, 


10 Plates, 2 vols. 4to. boards, 2/. 25.; published at 51, 5s. 


into the INTERIOR of 


15. SIR WM. DUGDALE’S LIFE, DIARY, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by 
WM. HAMPER, Esq. Portraits and Autographs, royal 4to. cloth, 1. 1s.; published at 2/, 2s. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo. price 4s. 6d. boards, 
T #= RIVAL SISTERS; 
with other POEMS. . 


Smith, Elder, and Co, Cornhill. 





Just published, in 8v0. price 1s. 
LETTER addressed to the MEDICAL 
PRACTITIONERS of Great Britain on the Subject of 
HOM@OPATHY. 
By the Rev. THOMAS EVEREST, 
Vicar of Wiewar, Gloucestershire. 
London : William Pickering, Cuancery-lane. — 
Just published, the 3rd edition of 
IR CHARLES BELL’S BRIDGE- 
WATER TREATISE. F 
Also, the ‘Third Editions of the Bridgewater 
Treatises of Dr. Chalmers, Professor Kidd, and the Rev. 
William Wheweil. 
London; William Pickering, Chancery-lane. 





This day is published, price 9s. in cloth boards, the Third Part, 
(containing the Acts to 2 Corinthians), of 
. TRep eto D r: 

RHE NEW TESTAMENT. With a Com- 

mentary, consisting of Short Lectures for the daily Use 
of Families, 

By the Rev. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

Tn this Edition of the New Testament it has been the chief 
object of tae Editor to furnish Families with an Exposition for 
daily Reading. The Scripture is divided into paragraphs of a 
convenient length, and the explanatory and practical matter is 
digested, under each portion, into one consecutive Lecture, so us 
to demand of the reader no previous study or attent on. 

Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Watertoo-place, Pali Mall. 

Of whom may be had, the First Volume (containing the Four 
Goats), price 18s. in cloth boards; or in two Parts, price 9s. 
each, 





Just published, in 8vo. price 3s. 
INDICLZ MEDIC; or, a Defence of 
the College of Physicians, 
By SIR GEORGE TUTHILL. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
In 4to. with 13 Plates, 2/. 2s.; large paper, 31. 3s. 
ISTORY of EGYPTIAN MUMMIES, 

and an Account of the Worship and Embalming of the 
Sacred Anvimals by the Egyptians; with Remarks on the Funeral 
Ceremonies of ditlerent Nations, and Observations on the Maa- 
mies of the Canary Islands, of the Ancient Peruvians, Burman 

Priests, &c, 

By THOS, JOSEPH PETTIGREW, F.R.S. F.S.A. F.L.S. &e. 

London: Longman, Rees, Orwe, Brown, Green, & Longman, 


ENERAL ATLAS.—For Sate, at a very 
reduced price, a superior GENERAL ATLAS, consisting 
of a Selection of the Best Maps and CHARTs On & LARGE SCALE, 
with a Manuscript Index. It was compiled, expressly for the 
Proprietor, a few years ago by the late Mr. Faden, of Charing- 
cross, at a cost exceeding 50/., and is now offered at 
The volume is handsomely bound in russia leather, witha lnove 
cover, and two patent locks. May ve seen at J. and A. Arch’s, 
Booksellers, 61, Cornhill. 
In a few days will be published, a 
HE METROPOLITAN POLICE; its 
Expenses examined; its Efficiency questioned ; and severt: 
Objections discussed, _ 
By a VESTRYMAN of ST. ANNE'S, LIMEHOUSE. 
To be had of Messrs. Colnaghi and Co. No. 23, Cocksper- 
street, Charing-cross; of Mr. Sewell, Waterloo-place, Commer- 
cial-road, Limehouse; and of all Booksellers. 








London: J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 

Published every Saturday at the ATHEN/EUM OFFICE, No.% 
Catherine Sireet, Strand, by J. FRANCIS; and sold by al! 
Booksellers and N ders in ‘Town and Country. 
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